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ABSTRACT 


The  research  reported  here  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and  change  of  expec¬ 
tations.  Expectation  theory  has,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  questions  of  the  importance 
of  social  comparison  for  the  maintenance  of  expectations,  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
evaluation  feedback. 

An  experimental  study  based  on  theoretical  framework  developed  from  expectation 
states  theory,  social  comparison  and  balance  theory,  was  conducted  with  students  from  a 
high  school.  The  research  allowed  us  to  examine  the  theoretical  assumptions  proposed,  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  theoretical  framework  in  the  experimental  setting,  and 
to  suggest  ways  of  adapting  it  for  the  study  of  natural  settings. 

The  results  demonstrate,  at  least  for  the  setting  studied,  that  individuals  with  high 
expectations  decrease  their  level  of  expectancy  and  individuals  with  low  expectations  in¬ 
crease  their  level  of  expectancy,  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information 
are  withdrawn.  The  most  important  finding  was  that  the  high  expectation  individuals  re¬ 
versed  their  level  of  expectancy  over  time  when  both  sources  of  feedback  were  simultane¬ 
ously  withdrawn.  The  results  strongly  indicate  the  need  for  almost  constant  positive  feed¬ 
back  by  the  person  who  sees  himself  as  a  high  achiever. 

The  results  are  extensively  discussed  and  suggestions  are  made  for  future  research, 
specifically  in  the  area  of  natural  settings.  Methodological  as  well  as  theoretical  changes  and 
extensions  are  also  suggested.  It  is  further  suggested  that  future  research  with  respect  to  the 
changes  in  behaviour  of  the  Aging,  of  widows,  and  of  retired  persons  might  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  factors  such  as  changes  in  expectations,  which  may  contribute  to  changes  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  these  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

There  has  been  a  continuing  interest  in  the  conditions  which  maintain  and/or  change 
an  individual’s  performance  expectations,  beliefs  about  one’s  ability.  This  problem  has  been 
approached  from  different  theoretical  perspectives,  e.g.,  social  learning  theory  (Bandura, 
1977),  and  expectation  states  theory  (Berger,  1977  and  1974).  These  researchers  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  importance  of  both  objective  evaluations  and  evaluations  from  social  others  for 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  expectations.  Bandura  (1977)  also  considers  the  role  of 
social  comparison  cues  in  maintaining  expectations  when  objective  evaluations  are  absent. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  that  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possible  deteriorating  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  withdrawal  of  both  social  comparison  and  performance  evaluation  feedback  on 
expectations. 

It  is  apparent  in  normal  and  social  situations  that  certain  individuals  (i.e.,  widows, 
retired  executives,  and  mothers  when  their  last  child  leaves  home)  often  behave  as  though 
the  withdrawal  of  both  evaluation  and  social  comparison  feedback  had  active  deteriorating 
properties,  at  least  under  certain  conditions.  For  instance  when  individuals  become  widows, 
retired  executives  or  mothers  without  children  at  home  they  may  experience  a  decline  in 
confidence  when  they  no  longer  have  access  to  evaluations  and  social  comparison  cues  from 
other  wives,  executives  and  mothers.  Presumably  when  an  individual  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receiving  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  the  presence  of  either  one 
becomes  important  for  the  maintenance  of  expectations.  A  decrease  in  confidence  by  these 
individuals  may  be  explained  by  changes  in  the  level  of  their  self  expectations  when  custom¬ 
ary  sources  of  evaluation  and  social  comparison  feedback  were  simultaneously  withdrawn. 
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This  observation,  however,  is  at  odds  with  experimental  research  by  Berger  and  As¬ 
sociates  (1966,  1974).  These  investigators  argue  that  performance  expectations  are  built 
up  in  group  interaction  and,  once  established,  determine  an  individual’s  evaluation  of  sub¬ 
sequent  performance,  even  when  evaluations  of  others  are  withdrawn.  Supporting  this  posi¬ 
tion  Lewis  (1966)  has  shown  that  when  objective  evaluations  are  absent  subjects  behave  as 
if  the  level  of  performances  of  self  and  other  are  in  accord  with  their  differential  expecta¬ 
tions  even  when  visual  cues  indicate  the  performances  of  the  subjects  are  equal.  Thus  high 
expectation  subjects  continue  to  estimate  they  will  do  better  at  the  task  than  low  expecta¬ 
tion  subjects  although  evaluation  feedback  is  removed.  The  measure  of  expectations  in  the 
Lewis  study  is  the  difference  between  scores  subjects  predict  for  self  and  other  over  a  series 
of  performances. 

This  perceptual  distortion  of  performances  is  not  uncommon.  William  Foote  Whyte’s 
(1941)  description  of  the  Norton  Street  Gang’s  bowling  games  demonstrates  this  technique 
for  maintaining  status.  When  other  members  of  the  group  received  higher  bowling  scores 
than  Doc  their  scores  were  verbally  discounted  as  due  to  “luck”  or  “chance”  or  “simply 
as  a  quirk  of  the  game”.  Thus,  because  of  strong  group  support  and  a  previous  history  of 
success,  Doc  continued  to  receive  evaluations  in  accord  with  his  initial  expectations  despite 
occasional  lapses  in  his  level  of  performance.  These  distorted  evaluations,  communicated 
to  Doc,  served  to  maintain  his  performance  expectations.  Lewis’  research,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  that  expectations  are  maintained  even  when  distorted  evaluations  are  not  communi¬ 
cated.  Contrary  to  the  social  situations  observed,  then,  individuals’ judgment  of  the  quality 
of  their  performance  and  confidence  in  their  ability  is  maintained  even  though  evaluations 
of  others  are  withheld. 

Previous  research  has,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  social  comparison  information 
(Festinger,  1954)  which  may  operate  in  the  experimental  setting.  Berger  and  his  associates 
(Berger,  Conner  and  McKeown,  1969;  Berger,  Conner  and  Fisek,  1974)  argue  that  expecta¬ 
tions  are  self  maintaining,  however  subjects  in  their  experimental  studies  continue  to  receive 
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social  comparison  information  in  the  form  of  disagreement  cues,  when  evaluations  are  with¬ 
drawn.  Typically,  subjects  continue  to  receive  feedback  on  self— other  performances  indicat¬ 
ing  different  choices  on  task  alternatives.  This  information  itself  may  account  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  expectations  and  the  discrepancy  between  laboratory  and  naturalistic  observa¬ 
tions.  Contrary  to  Berger’s  position,  we  believe  that  the  complete  removal  of  these  sources 
of  information  will  produce  a  decline  in  expectations  for  performance.  This  implies  that  in¬ 
dividuals  with  high  expectations  will  show  a  decrease  and  individuals  with  low  expectations 
an  increase  in  their  level  of  expectancy.  Also,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  observed 
reduction  in  differences  will  not  be  as  great  for  the  low  expectancy  group  as  the  high  ex¬ 
pectancy  group  (Moore,  1968).  An  experimental  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  the 
above  considerations. 

In  brief,  the  problem  deals  with  the  way  in  which  originally  established  high  or  low 
expectations  are  affected  by  withdrawal  of  performance  feedback  in  a  situation  where  social 
comparison  information  is  either  present  or  absent. 

Background 

The  important  role  of  social  evaluation  on  ability  conceptions  regarding  self  and 
other  has  long  been  recognized.  Early  theorists  James  (1890),  Cooley  (1902),  Mead  (1934) 
and  Sullivan  (1953)  are  largely  responsible  for  the  notion  that  an  individual’s  concept  of  self 
is  in  fact  a  direct  response  to  the  way  he  has  been  treated  by  “significant  others”. 

Following  Mead  (1934),  Berger  et  al.  (1966,  1974)  have  extended  the  notion  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  role  of  other  to  an  “expectation  structure  of  self  and  other”.  If  one  looks  at  every 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  self  and  if  self  has  received  positive  evaluations  relative 
to  another  person,  his  expectation  structure  will  be  high  self— low  other;  i.e.,  a  person  will 
have  higher  expectations  regarding  himself  than  some  referent  other.  The  other  person’s 
expectation  structure,  looked  at  from  his  point  of  view,  will  be  low  self-high  other.  The 
theory  assumes  that  individuals  develop  beliefs  about  their  level  of  ability  relative  to  others, 
based  upon  evaluations  they  have  received.  These  beliefs  lead  to  expectations  about  future 
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performances.  For  example,  when  a  person  is  evaluated  as  being  a  good  tennis  player  he  is 
expected  to  perform  accordingly. 

Based  on  Heider’s  (1944)  notion  that  the  evaluation  of  an  act  and  the  evaluation  of 
a  person  who  made  the  act  are  not  independent,  Berger  et  al.  examined  the  role  of  expecta¬ 
tions  in  determining  the  evaluations  of  subsequent  performances.  This  research  is  relevant  to 
our  study  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  performance  expectations  in 
the  absence  of  evaluations.  Berger  and  Snell  (1961)  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  predictable 
relationship  between  performance  expectations  and  the  evaluations  of  subsequent  perform¬ 
ances.  Their  hypothesis  is  formulated  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  an  actor  holds  high  expectations  for  himself  and  low  for  another  about  a  specific 
task  for  which  there  is  only  one  solution  and, 

2.  he  has  to  evaluate  the  different  solutions  given  by  himself  and  the  other  person  with¬ 
out  having  any  other  criterion  but  his  own  expectations. 

These  researchers  hypothesized  that  under  these  conditions  the  actor  would  tend  to  assign  a 
high  evaluation  to  his  own  act  and  a  low  one  to  the  act  of  the  other  person. 

To  investigate  the  above  hypothesis  Berger  and  Snell  developed  a  task  situation 
which  has  since  become  the  standard  experimental  task  used  in  the  Berger  group  studies. 
Expectations  are  created  during  the  first  phase  of  the  experiment  by  providing  subjects 
(Ss)  with  information  indicating  that  they  have  done  well  and  the  other  person,  a  confeder¬ 
ate,  has  done  poorly.  During  the  second  phase  the  Ss  are  not  provided  with  performance 
evaluations.  The  action  in  the  task  situation  is  such  that  on  each  trial  the  Ss  choose  one 
alternative  solution  to  an  ambiguous  task,  for  which  they  are  told  there  is  only  one  solution, 
and  are  led  to  believe  that  the  other  person  chose  the  other.  Each  subject  is  then  required 
to  make  a  final  choice.  In  this  situation  the  Ss  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  acts  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one  but  are  faced  with  disagreeement  which  they  must  take  into  account  in  order  to 
make  their  final  decision.  The  basic  data  from  each  subject  consists  of  a  series  of  self  (S)  res¬ 
ponses,  indicating  the  subject  stayed  with  his  original  choice,  and  other  (O)  responses,  in- 
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dicating  the  subject  changed  his  choice  to  agree  with  the  other  person’s.  These  responses 
constituted  the  operationalization  of  the  dependent  variable  “influence”,  and  Ss  with  high 
expectations  were  expected  to  stay  with  their  original  choice  while  Ss  with  low  expecta¬ 
tions  were  expected  to  change  their  original  choice  to  that  of  O.  Analysis  of  the  S  and  O 
responses  showed  support  for  their  hypothesis  that  high  expectancy  subjects  would  attach 
a  high  evaluation  to  their  own  performance  while  low  expectation  subjects  would  attach  a 
low  evaluation  to  theirs. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  investigation  is  the  presence  of  continual  disagreement 
in  the  standard  experimental  situation.  After  each  trial  Ss  are  provided  with  information 
that  their  choice  of  answer  to  the  particular  task  was  in  disagreement  with  their  partner’s 
choice.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Berger  and  Snell  (1961)  model  is  that  Ss  are  required 
to  evaluate  their  own  and  their  partner’s  performance  without  having  any  other  criterion 
but  their  own  expectations.  In  the  standard  experimental  situation  Ss  are  without  perform¬ 
ance  evaluations;  however  they  do  have  social  comparison  information.  That  is,  Ss  know 
that  the  other  person  has  made  a  decision  which  is  in  disagreement  with  their  own.  In  light 
of  findings  by  Moore  (1968)  that  agreement  information  has  an  eroding  effect  on  prior  ex¬ 
pectations,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  social  comparison  in¬ 
formation  is  an  important  variable  affecting  subjects’  assessment  of  their  ability  and,  in  turn, 
maintenance  of  their  expectations  for  future  performances. 

Social  comparison  information  has  been  a  concern  of  social  psychologists  for  some 
time.  For  example,  several  theories,  e.g.,  equity  theory  (see  Walster  et  al.,  1973),  commit¬ 
ment  theory  (Keisler,  1971),  and  Festinger’s  (1954)  social  comparison  theory,  have  consi¬ 
dered  the  importance  of  this  variable  for  social  interaction.  More  specifically  for  our  study, 
Festinger’s  social  comparison  theory  suggests  that  individuals  have  a  drive  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  their  opinions  and  to  obtain  an  accurate  appraisal  of  their  own  abilities.  The 
theory  assumes  that  when  objective,  non  social  means  are  unavailable  people  evaluate  their 
abilities,  and  in  turn  their  performances,  by  comparison  with  the  opinions  and  abilities  of 
others.  Deutsch  (1965)  notes: 
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Festinger  draws  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  drive  to  evaluate  accurately  one’s  own 
opinions  and  abilities  may,  paradoxically,  lead  one  to  change  them  so  as  to  make  them 
closer  to  the  opinions  and  abilities  of  others  who  are  available  for  comparison.  He  as¬ 
sumes  here— without  making  his  assumption  explicit— that  one  way  of  reducing  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  to  change  and  become  more  similar  to  the  others.  Another  way  is  to  take  action 
to  reduce  the  dissimilarity  by  changing  the  others. 

(pp.  62—63) 

Since  in  the  standard  experimental  situation  described  above  the  actor  is  unable  to  change 
O,  Festinger’s  notion  of  changing  S  may  account  for  the  convergence  of  S  and  O  responses 
following  disagreement  trials  (Moore,  1968). 

Consideration  of  the  social  comparison  process  from  an  expectation  state  viewpoint 
raises  the  question  of  cognitive  balance.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  actor  having  eith¬ 
er  high  or  low  expectations  for  S  in  comparison  to  O  will  expect  the  performances  of  O  to 
be  in  disagreement  with  his  own,  and  if  he  receives  this  information  his  cognitive  state  will 
be  in  balance.  However,  if  he  receives  information  that  O  is  in  agreement  his  cognitive  state 
will  not  be  in  balance.  Agreement  information  will  produce  imbalance,  and  since  the  actor 
cannot  change  the  agreement  information  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  imbalance  is 
a  change  in  his  expectation  state  [Heider’s  (1958)  balance  theory] . 

In  Heider’s  system  the  portion  of  the  actor’s  cognitive  state  which  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  consists  of  a)  another  person  and  b)  an  impersonal  entity.  These  are  designated  by 
the  symbols  P,  O,  and  X,  respectively.  According  to  the  theory  a  balanced  state  exists  if  all 
three  relations  are  positive,  in  all  respects,  or  if  two  are  negative  and  one  positive.  Thus  if  P 
believes  that  O  has  less  ability  than  P  and  O  caused  X  but  P  agreed  with  X,  then  by  defini¬ 
tion  P’s  cognitive  state  would  be  unbalanced.  If  O  caused  X  and  P  disagreed  with  X,  then  the 
cognitive  structure  of  P  would  be  balanced.  The  main  assumption  is  that: 

If  no  balanced  state  exists,  the  forces  toward  this  state  will  arise.  Either  the  dynamic  char¬ 
acters  change,  or  the  unit  relation  will  be  changed  through  action  or  through  cognitive  re¬ 
organization.  (By  “dynamic  characters”  Heider  means  the  signs  of  the  relations.) 

(Heider,  1958  noted  in  Evans,  1968,  p.  2) 

Heider’s  balance  theory,  then,  suggests  that,  faced  with  agreement  information  Ss  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  dynamic  characters,  and  Festinger’s  social  comparison  theory  suggests 
they  will  do  this  by  adjusting  their  beliefs  about  their  own  level  of  ability  to  bring  them  into 
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line  with  their  beliefs  about  O’s  ability. 

Similarly,  applying  Festinger’s  theory,  when  S  has  neither  social  comparison  inform¬ 
ation  nor  evaluation  information  his  drive  to  assess  accurately  his  own  ability  will  result  in 
his  changing  his  beliefs  about  his  own  ability  to  make  them  more  similar  to  his  opinions  and 
beliefs  about  O ' s  ability. 

This  change  in  assessment  of  his  own  ability  creates  imbalance  in  his  expectation 
structure  resulting  in  change  in  expectations.  We  suggest,  then,  that  withdrawal  of  perform¬ 
ance  evaluations  is  a  contributing  factor  to  changes  in  beliefs  about  one’s  ability  and,  in 
turn,  changes  in  expectations. 

In  support  of  his  contention  Bilodeau  et  al.  (1959)  found  that  Ss  who  were  given 
knowledge  of  results  of  performances  to  establish  confidence  in  their  ability  showed  a  res¬ 
ponse  deterioration  after  the  withdrawal  of  knowledge  of  results.  In  expectation  states 
studies  it  is  typically  in  the  context  of  disgreement  with  O  that  high  status  people  positive¬ 
ly  evaluate  and  low  status  people  negatively  evaluate  their  performances.  Thus  disagreement 
functions  to  cue  evaluations  in  agreement  with  beliefs  about  ability. 

Since  expectations,  as  defined  by  Berger  et  al,  include  beliefs  about  ability  of  both 
S  and  O,  based  on  evaluations  of  S  and  O,  they  are  based  on  social  comparison  information 
as  well  as  evaluation  information.  It  is  reasonable  to  suspect,  however,  that  expectations 
may  also  be  maintained  if  self  receives  evaluations  for  himself  only.  This  implies  that  when 
social  comparison  information  is  absent  evaluations  of  S  will  maintain  expectations. 
Festinger’s  theory  speaks  only  about  ability  assessments  of  S.  We  assume  that  S  continues 
to  hold  his  prior  assessment  of  O’s  ability.  Thus  if  S  receives  evaluations  of  his  own  ability 
we  might  expect  his  S-O  expectation  structure  to  be  maintained. 

Theoretical  Model 

We  proposed,  then,  that  when  evaluations  for  both  S  and  O  were  withdrawn  differ¬ 
ential  expectations  would  be  maintained  if  either: 

1.  evaluations  for  S  and  social  comparison  (disagreement)  information  are  both  present; 
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2.  evaluations  for  S  in  correspondence  with  previous  evaluations  received  by  S  are  pre¬ 
sent; 

3.  social  comparison  (disagreement)  information  is  present; 
and  would  be  changed  if : 

1 .  social  comparison  (disagreement)  information  is  absent. 

However,  although  we  did  not  state  this  as  a  specific  proposition,  we  expected  that 
expectations  would  be  stronger  after  evaluation  feedback  than  after  social  comparison  feed¬ 
back.  This  would  seem  reasonable  as  in  the  performance  criterion  the  subject  receives  in¬ 
formation  on  the  level  of  his  performance,  whereas  in  the  social  comparison  criterion  he  can 
only  infer  from  the  disagreement  information,  that  performances  are  in  correspondence 
with  prior  expectations. 

This  lack  of  consideration  of  the  social  comparison  information  in  previous  research 
has,  we  believe,  masked  the  effect  of  withdrawal  of  performance  evaluations  on  prior  expec¬ 
tations.  If  this  is  the  case,  an  experimental  study  in  which  social  comparison  and  evaluation 
information  are  both  varied  should,  we  concluded,  reveal  this  effect. 

In  summary,  building  on  prior  research  we  designed  an  experimental  study  in  which 
both  performance  evaluations  and  social  comparison  information  could  be  manipulated  and 
the  effects  on  prior  expectations  observed.  The  hypotheses  tested  are  presented  below: 

The  Hypotheses 

Main  Effects 

Hypothesis  1.  Expectations  will  be  maintained  at  a  stronger  level  when  social  com¬ 
parison  information  is  continued  than  when  social  comparison  in¬ 
formation  is  withdrawn,  for  both  high  and  low  expectation  subjects. 

Hypothesis  2.  Expectations  will  be  maintained  at  a  stronger  level  when  evaluations 
are  continued  than  when  evaluations  are  withdrawn,  for  both  high 
and  low  expectation  subjects. 

Interaction  Effects 

Hypothesis  3.  The  evaluation  continued  and  social  comparison  continued  condition 
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will  maintain  expectancy  at  the  strongest  level  for  both  high  and  low 
expectancy  subjects. 

Hypothesis  4.  The  evaluation  withdrawn  and  social  comparison  withdrawn  condi¬ 
tion  will  show  the  lowest  level  of  expectancy,  for  both  high  and  low 
expectancy  subjects. 

Hypothesis  5.  When  evaluation  is  withdrawn  and  social  comparison  is  withdawn 
low  expectation  Ss  will  show  a  stronger  level  of  expectancy  than  high 
expectation  subjects  (i.e.,  it  is  more  difficult  to  alter  low  expecta¬ 
tions  than  high). 

With  respect  to  our  informal  proposition  that  the  strength  of  expectations  will  not 
be  as  great  when  only  social  comparison  is  continued  as  when  only  evaluations  are  contin¬ 
ued,  we  expected  that: 


The  evaluation  continued  and  social  comparison  withdrawn  condi¬ 
tion  would  show  a  stronger  level  of  expectancy  than  the  social  com¬ 
parison  continued  and  evaluations  withdrawn  condition,  for  both 
high  and  low  expectancy  subjects. 

We  also  expected  the  strength  of  expectancy  for  the  four  experimental  conditions, 
depicted  in  Table  1  to  be  ordered  thus: 

Cell  1  >  Cell  2  >  Cell  3  >  Cell  4. 

The  foregoing  describes  the  specific  areas  of  concern  in  designing  the  experiment. 
Some  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  this  research  will  now  be  presented.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  section  describes  the  method  in  detail. 


Significance  of  the  Research 

The  areas  of  concern  in  this  study  have  importance  for  social  interaction  and  self- 
evaluation.  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  withdrawal  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  in¬ 
formation  has  both  theoretical  and  practical  value: 


Theoretical: 

1 .  to  provide  information  for  an  extension  to  Berger’s  theory  of  performance  expecta¬ 
tions  and  interaction; 

2.  to  provide  information  for  an  extension  to  Festinger’s  theory  of  social  comparison; 


. 


Table  1 


Table  of  Experimental  Conditions 


Performance 

Evaluations 


S  Continues 


High  Expectations  Low  Expectations 

(1)  (2) 


Social  Comparison 

Social  Comparison 

Disagreement 

No  Information 

Disagreement 

No  Information 

KD 

1(2) 

2(1) 

2(2) 

1(3) 

1(4) 

2(3) 

2(4) 

Withdrawn 
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Practical: 

1 .  to  provide  an  explanation  for  the  lack  of  confidence  as  observed  in  retired  execu¬ 
tives,  widows,  and  mothers  when  their  last  child  leaves  home. 

2.  to  provide  an  explanation  for  an  apparent  decrease  in  ability  by  some  students,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  previously  high  achiever. 

An  understanding  of  the  reaction  to  withdrawal  of  performance  evaluations  should, 
we  believe,  help  in  formulating  solutions  to  previously  unexplained  problems  in  human  be¬ 
havior,  particularly  in  the  area  of  social  relationships  and  self-evaluation. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Volunteer  subjects  were  obtained  from  a  “request  for  volunteers”  notice  posted 
in  a  local  high  school.  The  notice  advised  students  that  they  would  be  participating  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  visual  perception,  that  the  experiment  would  last  approximately  forty-five 
minutes  and  that  they  would  receive  $4.00  for  their  participation.  They  were  also  advised 
that  the  experiment  would  be  conducted  in  their  own  school  during  regular  hours. 

The  subjects,  forty-eight  females  and  thirty-two  males,  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  available  time  and  desire  to  earn  money.  Each  subject  was  individually  contacted  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  two  Ss  (of  the  same  sex)  were  scheduled  for  each  run  of  the  experiment,  one  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  high  and  the  other  for  the  low  expectation  condition. 

Experimental  Design 

The  experimental  design  was  a  2  x  2  x  2  factorial  experiment  with  two  levels  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  (high,  low),  two  levels  of  evaluation  (continued,  withdrawn)  and  two  levels  of  so¬ 
cial  comparison  (continued,  withdrawn).  The  expectancy  group  to  which  Ss  were  assigned 
was  determined  by  flipping  a  coin.  Ss  were  then  randomly  assigned  to  the  four  treatment 
groups  following  the  scheme  shown  in  Table  1  and  were  observed  as  they  performed  a  dis¬ 
tance  estimation  task  requiring  answers  on  forty  separate  trials  as  well  as  predictions  for  self 
(S)  and  other  (O)  for  trials  2  to  41.  Predictions  began  on  trial  2  after  Ss  had  received  their 
score  for  trial  1 .  The  study  included  two  experimental  stages  as  outlined  below: 
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1.  Pre-experimental  Stage: 

a.  Expectation  Manipulation 

During  each  run  of  the  pre-experimental  stage  of  the  experiment  (first  twenty  trials) 
the  S  assigned  to  the  high  expectancy  condition  was  given  high  evaluations  at  the  same  time 
as  the  S  assigned  to  the  low  expectancy  condition  was  given  low  evaluations.  The  scores  pro¬ 
vided  Ss  are  shown  in  Table  2.  This  manipulation  resulted  in  forty  Ss  having  received  high 
scores  and  forty  having  received  low  scores. 

b.  Social  Comparison  (Disagreement)  Manipulation 

During  each  run  of  the  pre-experimental  stage  of  the  experiment  the  Ss  in  each  of 
the  high  and  low  conditions  also  received  information  indicating  that  their  partner’s  choice 
was  in  disagreement  with  their  own.  This  information  was  provided  by  a  choice  form  which 
also  served  as  a  check  that  E  had  recorded  the  Ss  choices  correctly. 

c.  Credibility  Manipulation 

At  the  end  of  trial  20  the  Ss  were  advised  that  the  first  twenty  trials  had  taken  long¬ 
er  than  expected  and  were  told  that  for  this  reason  the  procedure  would  be  changed  slightly 
for  the  last  half  of  the  experiment.  They  were,  however,  instructed  to  continue  to  estimate 
distances  and  to  predict  for  both  S  and  O  as  before. 

2.  Experimental  Stage 

During  the  experimental  stage  of  the  experiment  (last  twenty  trials)  forty  Ss  contin¬ 
ued  to  receive  S  evaluations  as  before  while  the  other  forty  Ss  received  no  evaluations.  Of 
the  forty  Ss  receiving  evaluations  half  of  them  also  continued  to  receive  social  comparison 
information  indicating  that  their  choices  or  answers  were  in  disagreement  with  those  of  their 
partner  and  the  other  half  received  no  social  comparison  information.  Similarly,  of  the  forty 
Ss  receiving  no  evaluations,  half  received  social  comparison  information  indicating  disagree¬ 
ment  of  choices  and  the  other  half  received  no  social  comparison  information.  The  scores 
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Table  2 

Scores  for  All  Subjects  During  Trials  1—20  (Creation  of  Expectations) 


Repeated  for  Condition  1  During  Trials  21—40 


Trial  Number 

High  Expectancy  Subject 

Low  Expectancy  Subject 

1 

40 

20 

2 

40 

20 

3 

30 

10 

4 

40 

20 

5 

40 

20 

6 

40 

20 

7 

30 

30 

8 

40 

20 

9 

40 

20 

10 

40 

20 

11 

30 

10 

12 

40 

20 

13 

40 

20 

14 

30 

30 

15 

40 

20 

16 

40 

20 

17 

30 

10 

18 

40 

20 

19 

40 

20 

20 

40 

20 

provided  to  Ss  during  this  stage  of  the  experiment  were  identical  to  the  S  scores  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  stage. 

Setting  and  Apparatus 

A  teachers’  meeting  room  in  the  subjects’  own  high  school  was  set  up  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  The  room  was  located  far  enough  away  from  the  regular 
classrooms  and  cafeteria  that  students  were  not  likely  to  observe  the  preliminary  manipula¬ 
tions  of  escorting  subjects  to  the  laboratory. 

When  subjects  arrived  at  the  experimental  room  they  were  seated  behind  individual 

* 

tables,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  high  wooden  partition,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1. 
They  did  not  see  or  interact  directly  with  each  other  before  or  during  the  experiment. 

On  the  table  in  front  of  each  subject  there  was  a  bingo  type  card  with  five  squares, 
labelled  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  a  black  marker  (a  chessman).  The  card  and  marker  were  used 
to  record  the  subject’s  choice  (judgement  of  distance  between  objects)  for  each  trial  of  the 
distance  estimation  task.  There  was  also  a  pencil,  two  sets  of  forms  (one  set  for  the  predic¬ 
tions  for  trials  2  to  41)  and  the  other  set  for  recording  the  S  and  O  scores  for  trials  1  to  40) 
as  well  as  two  empty  boxes,  one  labelled  “Prediction  Box”  and  the  other  labelled  “Answer 
Box”. 

Dependent  Variable 

Expectations  in  this  study  are  operationalized  as  predictions  for  future  performanc¬ 
es.  The  measure  of  the  dependent  variable  was  the  difference  between  scores  predicted  for 
S  and  scores  predicted  for  O  for  trials  21  to  41. 

Procedure 

Each  pair  of  Ss  was  administered  a  twenty-trial  series  with  one  subject  receiving  posi¬ 
tive  evaluations  and  one  receiving  negative  evaluations  from  the  experimenter  (E).  Ss  then 
had  a  second  twenty-trial  series  using  the  same  stimuli,  either  with  or  without  social  com¬ 
parison  information  and  with  or  without  evaluation  information. 


Figure  1 

The  Physical  Set-up 


Table 

1 - - 

Table 

Subject  1 

_ 

. . . . .  —  —  i 

Subject  2 

• 

-Partition 


Door- 
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The  task  used  was  a  distance  estimation  task  developed  by  L.  Goetz  (1974)  and  was 
specifically  constructed  to  be  both  novel  and  ambiguous.  These  characteristics  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  E  to  manipulate  the  scores  in  the  manner  required  by  the  experimental  design  be¬ 
cause  Ss  could  not  tell  from  the  task  materials  alone,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  the  test  set-up.) 

The  Ss  participated  in  the  experiment  in  groups  of  two  and  in  order  to  ensure  that 
they  did  not  know  the  identification  of  their  partner  one  of  the  subjects  was  met  by  the  re¬ 
searcher  and  the  other  by  her  assistant  at  separate  pre-determined  areas  of  the  school.  They 
were  then  escorted  separately  to  the  room  designated  as  a  laboratory.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
laboratory  they  were  seated  on  either  side  of  a  partition  (see  Figure  1— physical  set-up)  and 
given  identification  numbers  (Number  1  if  assigned  to  high  expectations  and  number  2  if  as¬ 
signed  to  low  expectations). 

Ss  were  first  required  to  read  an  “Introduction  to  the  Study”  (See  Appendix  B) 
which  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  explained  their  participation.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  they  had  understood  the  purpose  of  the  study  Ss  replied  to  questions  posed 
them  by  E  ( see  Appendix  C).  Ss  were  then  introduced  to  the  experimental  procedure  and 
to  E  and  the  assistant.  The  instructions  to  Ss  and  the  details  of  the  procedure  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  D. 

The  experimental  instructions  were  designed  to  increase  credibility  about  the  ex¬ 
perimental  situation  in  general  and  the  experimental  task  in  particular.  Ss  were  led  to  believe 
that: 

1.  There  existed  a  specific  ability  such  as  the  one  to  which  they  were  being  introduced. 

2.  The  ability  was  instrumental  to  the  solution  of  the  task  they  were  asked  to  perform. 

3.  The  task  constituted  a  reliable  test  of  the  amount  of  the  ability  they  had. 

4.  The  ability  is  important,  that  is,  having  a  high  state  of  it  is  positively  evaluated. 

5.  The  more  ability  a  person  had  the  better  the  performance. 

After  hearing  the  experimental  instructions  Ss  were  allowed  two  practice  trials,  after 
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which  they  completed  a  questionnaire  with  respect  to  their  conception  of  their  own  ability 
at  this  point  (see  Appendix  E). 

During  the  experimental  trials  Ss  were  shown  a  series  of  post  cards  on  which  two  ob¬ 
jects  (for  example,  a  boat  and  a  house)  were  joined  together  by  a  straight  line.  The  task  was 
to  estimate  the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  In  each  case  Ss  were  asked  to  se¬ 
lect  one  of  the  five  estimated  distances  listed  on  the  back  of  the  post  card.  Ss  could  receive 
any  of  the  following  scores:  40,  30,  20,  10,  or  0),  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  their 
answers  (scores  are  shown  in  Table  2). 

When  Ss  had  made  their  choice  and  received  their  score  for  one  trial  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  make  predictions  for  each  subsequent  trial  on  the  basis  of  the  scores  they 
thought  both  of  them  would  probably  get,  not  what  they  hoped  to  receive.  Ss  wrote  their 
predictions  for  each  trial  on  a  separate  form  and  these  were  filed  in  the  prediction  box. 
This  procedure  was  followed  for  the  first  twenty  trials. 

Upon  completion  of  the  pre-experimental  stage  of  the  experiment  Ss  were  asked  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  expecta¬ 
tion  manipulation  (see  questionnaire  in  Appendix  F). 

Following  a  short  break  Ss  were  advised  of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  procedure 
for  the  last  twenty  trials.  The  instructions  provided  to  each  treatment  group  are  presented 
in  Appendix  G. 

During  the  experimental  stage  of  the  study  Ss  were  administered  the  distance  esti¬ 
mation  task  as  before  with  the  same  stimulus.  They  continued  to  indicate  their  answers  on 
the  bingo  type  board  and  to  make  predictions  for  preceding  trials.  On  trial  40  they  predict¬ 
ed  for  trial  41  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  one.* 1 


ijhe  decision  to  predict  for  trial  41  was  based  on  the  desirability  of  having  equal  numbers  of  pre¬ 
dictions  for  both  stages  of  the  study.  Predictions  began  for  trial  2  as  prior  to  receiving  their  score  for  trial 

1  the  S  was  in  possession  of  no  information  on  which  to  base  a  prediction.  (Foschi,  1970) 


Post-experimental  Questionnaire 

Following  predictions  for  trial  41  Ss  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire  which 
was  constructed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  manipulations  and  to  assess  sub¬ 
ject  suspicion  of  experimental  procedures.  (Appendix  G  outlines  the  questionnaire.) 

De-briefing  Session 

In  order  to  avoid  revealing  the  purpose  of  the  study,  all  participants  were  de-briefed 
at  a  group  session  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study.  In  the  session  E  presented  a  brief  overview 
on  experimental  research  in  sociology,  discussed  the  theoretical  framework  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  study  and  answered  questions  posed  by  the  subjects. 

Some  of  the  substantive  areas  dealt  with  by  sociology,  such  as  communication  net¬ 
works,  conformity,  cooperation  and  expectations  were  discussed  with  Ss.  It  was  explained 
that  few  experiments  of  this  nature  were  undertaken  in  a  high  school  therefore  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  study  was  somewhat  unique.  E  then  explained  the  true  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  discussed  the  necessity  for  the  deception.  Ss  were  informed  of  some  of  the  ethical 
considerations  involved  in  deception,  particularly  the  need  for  in-depth  de-briefing. 

Finally,  it  was  emphasized  that  there  was  no  way  of  determining  the  quality  of  their 
actual  performances  and  that  the  scores  received  either  during  the  first  or  second  part  of  the 
experiment  were  in  no  way  indicative  of  their  ability  to  estimate  distances. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 


Removing  Suspicious  Subjects 

An  analysis  of  the  post-experimental  interview  showed  that  only  two  experimental 
subjects  were  suspicious  (one  subject  suspected  that  the  ability  described  by  the  researcher 
did  not  exist  and  that  bogus  scores  were  assigned,  and  the  other  discovered  the  real  nature 
of  the  experiment).  The  data  for  these  subjects  was  eliminated  from  the  data  to  be  analyzed. 

De-briefing  Session 

None  of  the  Ss  expressed  any  resentment  at  having  been  deceived.  On  the  contrary, 
most  Ss  expressed  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  design  and  questioned  the  experimenter  at 
some  length  regarding  several  of  the  methodological  details. 

Manipulation  Check 

A  check  on  the  expectation  manipulation  was  provided  by  the  scores  predicted  for 
self  and  other  during  the  pre-experimental  stage  of  the  study  (trials  two  to  twenty-one), 
and  by  the  ratings  on  questions  answered  by  subjects  immediately  following  trial  twenty. 

The  self— other  difference  scores  for  the  pre-experimental  stage  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  Both  the  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  reached  the  expectancy  assigned  to 
them.  The  mean  of  the  high  expectancy  group  shows  a  positive  score  and  the  mean  of  the 
low  expectancy  group  shows  a  negative  score.  To  determine  if  the  strength  of  the  manipula¬ 
tion  was  equal  for  highs  and  lows  an  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  absolute  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  data  indicated  that  the  low  expectancy  group  estimated  a  greater  difference 
between  self  and  other  than  the  high  expectancy  group,  F(l,77)  =  6.425,  p  <  .01. 
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Table  3 


Difference  Scores  After  Expectation  Manipulation 


State 

N 

SD 

Mean 

High  Expectancy 

40 

3.2660 

14.6375 

Low  Expectancy 

39 

10.0651 

-16.4744 

Table  4 


Degree  of  Certainty  in 

Answers  After  Pre-experimental  Phase 

State 

N 

SD 

Mean 

High  Expectancy 

40 

1.763 

5.625 

Low  Expectancy 

39 

2.049 

3.718 
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Table  4  shows  the  confidence  of  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  trial  twenty.  The  question  was, 

“On  trials  one  to  twenty  how  certain  were  you  that  the  answers  you  chose  were  correct?” 

(very  certain  7,  to  very  uncertain  1). 

As  expected,  high  expectancy  subjects  were  quite  certain  about  answers  while  low  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects  were  uncertain,  F(l,77)  =  38.597,  p  <  .01.  A  second  confidence  measure  as¬ 
sessed  whether  subjects  perceived  their  changing  ability  at  the  task.  Table  5  presents  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ratings  on  the  question: 

“During  trials  one  to  twenty  how  would  you  describe  your  confidence  in  your  ability?” 
(increased  1 ,  remained  the  same  2,  decreased  3). 

It  is  clear  from  Table  5  that  none  of  the  high  expectancy  subjects  indicated  a  decrease  in 
confidence  and  none  of  the  low  expectancy  subjects  indicated  an  increase  in  confidence, 
which  provides  support  for  the  expectation  manipulation.  As  expected,  the  high  expectancy 
subjects  tended  to  show  an  increase  in  confidence  and  the  low  expectancy  subjects  a  de¬ 
crease  in  confidence.  A  chi-square  test  of  the  data  in  Table  5  showed  that  confidence  ratings 
were  not  independent  of  expectancy,  X2(df=2)  =  54.99,  p  <  .001,  indicating  that  subjects 
perceived  their  changing  ability  at  the  task.  The  strength  of  the  manipulation,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  different  for  the  high  and  low  expectancy  groups.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
forty  subjects  in  the  high  expectancy  group  showed  an  increase  in  confidence  and  only  fifty- 
four  percent  of  the  thirty-nine  subjects  in  the  low  expectancy  group  showd  a  comparable 
decrease  in  confidence.  Also,  only  twenty-three  percent  of  the  high  expectancy  group  as  op¬ 
posed  to  forty-six  percent  of  the  low  expectancy  group  indicated  their  confidence  remained 
the  same. 


Section  1  of  Analyses 
Analysis  of  Self— Other  Difference  Scores 

As  mentioned  in  the  methods  section  above,  the  dependent  variable  was  the  mean 
difference  between  scores  predicted  for  self  and  other  during  the  experimental  stage  (trials 


Table  5 


Distribution  of  Ratings  for  Confidence  in  Ability  After  Expectancy  Manipulation 


Expectancy 

Confidence 

Total 

Increased 

Remained  the  Same 

Decreased 

High 

31 

9 

0 

40 

(77.5)* 

(23.0) 

(0.0) 

Low 

0 

18 

21 

39 

(0.0) 

(45.2) 

(53.8) 

79 

(100.00) 

*Note:  percentage  based  on  row  totals 
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22  to  41).  The  initial  analysis  of  variance  indicated  no  significant  effect  for  sex,  F(l,78)  = 
0.949,  p  <  .333.  Therefore,  male  and  female  scores  are  pooled  for  the  subsequent  analysis. 
A  two-way  analysis  of  variance2  was  performed,  with  social  comparison  (continued,  with¬ 
drawn)  and  performance  evaluation  (continued,  withdrawn)  as  the  factor  variables.  Because 
of  the  problem  of  the  positive  scores  for  the  high  group  and  negative  scores  for  the  low 
group  cancelling  each  other  out,  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  high  and  low  ex¬ 
pectancy  groups  separately. 

Main  Effects  of  Social  Comparison 

The  mean  difference  scores  when  social  comparison  is  withdrawn  and  continued,  are 
shown  for  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  in  Table  6  .  The  main  effect  for  social  compari¬ 
son  on  high  expectancy  subjects,  F(2,35)  =  32.27,  p  <  .001,  shows  that  these  subjects  re¬ 
duce  the  difference  between  scores  predicted  for  self  and  other  when  social  comparison  in¬ 
formation  is  withdrawn.  The  main  effect  for  social  comparison  on  the  low  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects,  F(  1 ,3 5)  =  9.1 18,  p  <  .001,  also  reveals  a  reduction  in  the  self— others  difference 
scores  when  social  comparison  information  is  withdrawn.  These  results  confirm  Hypothe¬ 
sis  1,  which  states  that  the  difference  scores  predicted  for  self  and  other  will  be  greater  after 
social  comparison  is  continued  than  after  social  comparison  information  is  withdrawn. 

Main  Effects  of  Evaluation 

Table  7  presents  the  mean  difference  scores  for  both  high  and  low  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects  when  evaluation  is  continued  and  withdrawn.  The  main  effect  of  performance  evalu¬ 
ation  on  high  expectancy  subjects,  F(l, 35)  =  37.246,  p  <  .001,  also  indicates  that  this 
group  reduces  the  difference  between  self  and  other  scores  when  evaluation  is  withdrawn. 
The  main  effect  of  evaluation  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects,  F(l,35)  =  12.42,  p  <  .001 
shows  that  these  subjects  reduce  the  difference  between  self  and  other  scores  as  well.  These 


2 Regression  analyses  were  employed  for  unequal  N. 
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Table  6 


Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Social  Comparison  Feedback 


State 

Social  Comparison 

N 

Continued 

SD 

Withdrawn 

SD 

Mean 

Mean 

High  Expectancy 

40 

14.83 

4.1463 

7.35 

7.9628 

Low  Expectancy 

39 

-16.32 

6.4630 

-12.58 

4.3691 
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Table  7 

Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Evaluation  Feedback 


State 

Performance  Evaluation 

N 

Continued 

SD 

Withdrawn 

SD 

Mean 

Mean 

High  Expectancy 

40 

15.270 

5.1453 

6.900 

6.8337 

Low  Expectancy 

39 

-17.132 

2.9946 

-11.800 

6.6301 
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findings  support  Hypothesis  2,  which  states  that  the  difference  between  scores  predicted 
for  self  and  other  will  be  greater  after  evaluation  is  continued  than  after  evaluation  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Interaction  Effects  of  Evaluation  and  Social  Comparison 

The  data  show  an  interaction  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  for  the  high  ex¬ 
pectancy  subjects,  F(1 ,36)  =  37.25,  p  <  .001,  and  no  interaction  for  the  low  expectancy 
subjects,  F(1 ,35)  =  2.659,  p  <  0.112.  Table  8  presents  the  mean  difference  scores  for 
both  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects.  The  withdrawal  of  both  social  comparison  and 
evaluation  information  results  in  the  least  difference  between  self  and  other  scores  for  both 
high  and  low  expectancy  subjects.  Figure  2  depicts  the  data  of  Table  8.  It  is  clear  that  the 
high  expectancy  subjects  show  a  greater  decline  in  difference  scores  than  the  low  expectan¬ 
cy  subjects  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  are  withdrawn. 

Scheffe  comparisons  on  the  cell  means  are  shown  for  the  high  and  low  expectancy 
subjects  in  Table  9.  The  only  comparisons  that  achieve  significance  are  those  between 
group  4  (social  comparison  and  evaluation  both  withdrawn)  and  each  of  the  other  groups. 
Therefore,  Hypothesis  3,  which  states  that  the  difference  between  scores  predicted  for  self 
and  other  will  be  greater  when  social  comparison  and  evaluation  continues  (group  1)  than  in 
any  of  the  other  conditions,  is  not  supported.  However,  Hypothesis  4,  which  states  that  sub¬ 
jects  will  show  the  least  difference  when  social  comparison  and  evaluation  are  both  with¬ 
drawn,  is  supported  by  the  data  in  Table  9.  It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  the  difference 
scores  for  group  4  are  significantly  lower  than  for  any  of  the  other  groups. 

Comparison  between  the  “evaluation  continued,  social  comparison  withdrawn” 
condition  (group  2)  and  “evaluation  withdrawn,  social  comparison  continued”  treatment 
(group  3),  designated  in  Table  9  does  not  achieve  significance.  This  is  contrary  to  our  as¬ 
sumption  that  evaluation  information  with  social  comparison  withdrawn  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  maintaining  expectancy  than  social  comparison  with  evaluation  withdrawn.  However, 
it  is  clear  from  Table  9  that  the  ordering  of  the  mean  difference  scores  for  the  four  experi- 


Table  8 


Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Both  Social  Comparison  and 

Evaluation  Information 


State 

Performance 

Evaluations 

Social  Comparison 

Continued 

Withdrawn 

Mean 

Mean 

High  Expectancy 

Continued 

17.050 

13.490 

Withdrawn 

12.600 

1.200 

Low  Expectancy 

Continued 

-17.833 

-16.500 

Withdrawn 


-14.950 


-8.650 


tfecn  Difference  Scores 


Figure  2 


Interaction  Effect  of  Social  Comparison  and  Evaluation  on  Self-Other  Difference  Scores 
for  High  Expectancy  (HE)  and  Low  Expectancy  (LE)  Subjects 
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Table  9 


Comparison  of  Cell  Means  for  High  and  Low  Expectancy  Subjects, 

on  S— O  Difference  Scores 


Expectancy 

Group  1 
Evaluation 
& 

Comparison 

Group  2 
Evaluation 
& 

No  Comparison 

Group  3 
Comparison 
& 

No  Evaluation 

Group  4 

No  Evaluation 
& 

No  Comparison 

df 

MSW 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

High 

17.05a 

13.49a 

12.60a 

1.200b 

3,36 

18.21 

Comparison 

F 

Group  1  vs.  Group  2 
Group  1  vs.  Group  3 
Group  1  vs.  Group  4 

3.50 

5.47 

69.40** 

Group  2  vs.  Group  3 
Group  2  vs.  Group  4 
Group  3  vs.  Group  4 

.219 

41.72** 

43.69** 

Low 

-17.83a 

-16.50a 

-14.95a 

-8.65b 

3,35 

22.56 

Comparison 

F 

Group  1  vs.  Group  2 
Group  1  vs.  Group  3 
Group  1  vs.  Group  4 

0.373 

1.8422 

18.690** 

Group  2  vs.  Group  3 
Group  2  vs.  Group  4 
Group  3  vs.  Group  4 

0.5358 

13.655** 

8.7948* 

** Achieves  significance  at  .01  level 
*  Achieves  significance  at  .05  level 
Note:  Any  mean  with  a  different  subscript  differs  significantly. 
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mental  conditions  was  as  predicted:  group  1  >  group  2  >  group  3  >  group  4,  although 
the  difference  between  groups  1, 2  and  3  do  not  achieve  significance. 

Apparently  both  the  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  maintained  their  expectancy 
equally  well  when  they  continued  to  receive  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  informa¬ 
tion,  only  evaluation  information,  or  only  social  comparison  cues.  Expectancy  declined  only 
when  evaluation  and  social  comparison  information  were  simultaneously  withdrawn. 

Analysis  of  Self— Other  Absolute  Difference  Scores 

Because  of  the  desirability  of  including  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  in  a  single 
experimental  design  further  analyses  were  performed  on  the  absolute  difference  in  a  three- 
way  analysis  of  variance  design  with  expectancy  (high,  low),  performance  evaluation  (con¬ 
tinued,  withdrawn)  and  social  comparison  (continued,  withdrawn).  Analyses  on  the  absolute 
scores  did  not,  however,  substantially  change  the  results  of  the  separate  analyses. 

Effects  of  Social  Comparison  on  Absolute  Difference  Scores 

Analysis  of  variance  on  the  absolute  differences  for  social  comparison  continued 
(M  =  15.55)  and  for  social  comparison  withdrawn  (M  =  10.510)  indicated  a  significant  ef¬ 
fect,  F(  1, 78)  =  28.57,  p  <  .001.  This  effect  of  social  comparison  was  previously  indicated 
for  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  in  the  separate  analyses. 

Effects  of  Evaluation  on  Absolute  Difference  Scores 

The  absolute  differences  for  “evaluation  continued”  (M  =  16.78)  and  “evaluation 
withdrawn”  (M  =  9.900)  indicated,  in  accord  with  the  separate  analyses,  a  significant  effect 
for  evaluation,  F(1 ,78)  =  43.661 ,  p  <  .001. 

Effects  of  Evaluation  and  Comparison  on  Absolute  Difference  Scores 

The  combined  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects’  absolute  difference  scores  resulting 
from  the  interaction  of  evaluation  and  social  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  10.  Analysis  of 
variance  on  the  data  in  Table  10  revealed  a  significant  interaction  of  social  comparison  with 


evaluation,  F(l, 78)  -  7.562,  p  <  .008. 
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Table  10 

Absolute  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Evaluation  and  Social  Comparison 


Evaluation 

Social  Comparison 

N 

Continued 

SD 

Withdrawn 

SD 

Mean 

Mean 

Continued 

79 

17.421 

3.1502 

15.045 

4.9322 

Withdrawn 

79 

13.775 

4.4941 

8.425 

5.4034 
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Interaction  of  Expectancy  with  Social  Comparison  and  with  Evaluation 

Results  from  the  combined  analysis  on  the  absolute  scores  showed  no  significant  in¬ 
teraction  of  expectancy  and  social  comparison,  F(l,78)  =  2.531,  p  <  0.1 16.  The  interaction 
of  expectancy  and  evaluation  was  also  nonsignificant,  F(l,78)  =  1.561,  p  <  0.216. 

Effects  of  Expectancy  on  Absolute  Differences 

As  expected,  the  absolute  difference  score  for  high  expectancy  subjects  (M  =  1 1.51) 
and  for  low  expectancy  subjects  (M  =  14.26)  were  sufficiently  different  to  yield  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  for  expectancy,  F(1 ,78)  =  10.723,  p  <  .002. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  variance,  a  t-test  revealed  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  means  of  high  expectancy  (M  =  2.900)  and  low  expectancy  (M  =  9.150)  subjects 
when  both  evaluation  and  social  comparison  information  were  withdrawn,  t  =  3.13,  df  *  12, 
p  <  .009.  This  finding  supports  Hypothesis  5,  which  states  that  the  difference  between 
scores  predicted  for  self  and  other,  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information 
are  withdrawn,  will  be  greater  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects  than  the  high  expectancy 
subjects.  It  is  clear  from  the  analyses  of  absolute  scores,  as  well  as  the  separate  analyses,  that 
the  high  expectancy  subjects  show  a  greater  decline  in  expectancy  than  the  increase  shown 
by  low  expectancy  subjects,  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  are 
withdrawn. 

Process  Analysis 

Although  the  theoretical  formulation  underlying  this  study  did  not  address  the  tem¬ 
poral  or  process  aspects  of  the  subjects’  behavior  in  this  experiment,  additional  analyses 
were  performed  on  the  self-other  difference  scores.  A  repeated  measures  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance  was  conducted  with  two  levels  of  evaluation,  two  levels  of  social  comparison  and  four 
five-trial  blocks  as  the  repeated  factor.  Since  the  main  effects  have  previously  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  present  analysis  addresses  the  main  effect  of  time  and  the  interaction  of  evalu¬ 
ation  and  social  comparison  with  time. 
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Effects  of  Time  on  Expectancy 

The  mean  difference  between  self  and  other  for  the  four  blocks  of  trials  are  shown 
for  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  in  Table  1 1.  The  main  effect  of  time  for  high  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects,  F(3 ,213)  =  13.1 17,  p  <  .001,  shows  that  high  expectancy  subjects  reduced 
the  difference  between  scores  predicted  for  self  and  other  over  time.  The  main  effect  of 
time  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects,  F(3,2 1 3)  =  3.992,  p  <  .01,  also  indicated  a  reduction 
of  difference  over  time.  Although  low  expectancy  subjects  reduced  self— other  differences 
during  each  of  the  first  three  time  blocks  the  trend  is  not  exactly  linear  since  the  last  trial 
block  had  an  increase  in  the  mean  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  high  expectancy  subjects 
show  a  steady  reduction  in  difference  scores  over  each  time  block  with  the  last  time  block 
showing  the  smallest  difference  score. 

Effects  of  Time  and  Evaluation  on  Expectancy 

Table  12  presents  the  mean  self— other  differences  for  both  high  and  low  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects  as  a  function  of  evaluation  and  time.  Analysis  of  variance  on  the  data  in 
Table  12  yielded  a  significant  interaction  of  time  and  evaluation  for  high  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects,  F(3,108)  =  8.016,  p  <  .001.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  that  subjects  did  not  reduce 
self— other  differences  over  trial  blocks  when  evaluation  was  continued  but,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  earlier  analysis  of  time,  showed  a  linear  decrease  in  differences  when  evaluation  was 
withdrawn  indicating  a  trend  over  the  four  trial  blocks.  The  low  expectancy  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  show  a  similar  reduction  in  self— other  differences  over  time  whether  evaluation  is  con¬ 
tinued  or  withdrawn.  The  results  of  the  analysis  revealed  no  significant  interaction  of  time 
and  evaluation  for  the  low  group,  F(3,205)  =  1.240,  p  <  0.299.  In  contrast  to  the  high 
group  who  appear  to  change  their  difference  scores  gradually  over  time,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  low  group  immediately  alters  the  differences  between  self  and  other  when  evalu¬ 
ation  is  withdrawn  but  there  is  no  change  in  the  difference  over  time. 

Effects  of  Time  and  Social  Comparison  on  Expectancy 

The  mean  difference  scores  for  social  comparison  continued  and  withdrawn  over 
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Table  1 1 

Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Time 


Expectancy 


Time 

Mean  Difference 


Trial  22-26 

Trial  27-31 

Trial  31-36 

Trial  37-41 

High 

13.40 

11.60 

10.29 

9.05 

Low 

-15.74 

-13.54 

-13.33 

-14.97 
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Table  12 

Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Both  Time  and  Evaluation 


Expectancy 

Evaluation 

Time 

Time  1 

Time  2  Time  3 

Means 

Time  4 

High 

Continued 

15.80 

15.40 

14.98 

14.90 

Withdrawn 

11.00 

7.800 

5.600 

3.200 

Low 

Continued 

-18.00 

-15.684 

-16.316 

-18.526 

Withdrawn 

-13.600 

-11.500 

-10.500 

-11.600 
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time  are  presented  for  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects  in  Table  13.  Analysis  of  variance 
revealed  an  interaction  of  time  and  social  comparison  for  the  high  group,  F(3, 1 08)  =  19.537, 
p  <  .001.  It  is  clear  from  the  table,  in  accord  with  the  above  trend,  high  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects  also  reduce  the  difference  between  self  and  other  over  time  when  social  comparison  is 
withdrawn.  As  in  the  previous  discussion  the  trend  over  the  trial  blocks  indicated  a  linear  re¬ 
lationship  between  time  and  social  comparison  for  the  highs,  showing  the  greatest  reduction 
in  difference  scores  in  the  last  trial  block.  The  analysis  also  indicated  an  interaction  of  time 
with  social  comparison,  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects,  F(3,l 05)  =  3.122,  p  <  .03.  The 
process  for  this  group  appears  to  be  a  gradual  decline,  although  not  as  pronounced  as  the 
high  expectancy  group.  Also  the  trend  is  not  entirely  linear  since  trial  block  four  is  not  the 
lowest  of  the  time  periods. 

Effects  of  Social  Comparison,  Evaluation  and  Time  on  Expectancy 

The  interaction  of  time  with  evaluation  and  comparison  for  the  high  expectancy 
subjects  is  depicted  in  Figure  3.  The  fact  that  the  two  figures  differ  in  form  tells  us  that  the 
evaluation  and  time  interaction  was  not  the  same  when  social  comparison  information  was 
continued  as  when  it  was  withdrawn.  Analysis  of  variance  yielded  a  three-way  interaction 
of  social  comparison,  evaluation  and  time  for  the  high  expectancy  subjects,  F(3,108)  = 
16.206,  p  <  .001.  In  “A”  of  Figure  3  it  appears  that  there  is  basically  no  difference  in  self- 
other  predictions  over  time  between  “evaluation  continued”  and  “evaluation  withdrawn” 
conditions  when  social  comparison  is  continued.  However,  again  we  see  the  same  pattern 
repeated.  There  is  a  steep  decline  in  difference  scores  over  time  when  evaluations  are  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  same  time  as  social  comparison  is  withdrawn. 

Figure  4  shows  the  interaction  of  time  with  evaluation  and  social  comparison  for 
the  low  expectancy  subjects.  The  interaction  of  these  three  variables  is  significant  for  this 
group  as  well,  F(3,l 05)  =  2.900,  p  <  .038.  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Figure  4  that  the 
difference  scores  for  this  group  over  time  depend  on  whether  social  comparison  information 
is  continued,  see  “A”  of  Figure  4,  or  withdrawn,  see  “B”  of  Figure  4.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
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Table  13 

Self— Other  Difference  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Both  Time  and  Social  Comparison 


Expectancy 

Social  Comparison 

Time 

Time  1 

Time  2  Time  3 

Means 

Time  4 

High 

Continued 

14.600 

14.100 

15.500 

15.100 

Withdrawn 

12.200 

9.100 

5.080 

3.000 

Low 

Continued 

-16.947 

-14.421 

-16.526 

-17.368 

Withdrawn 

-14.600 

-12.700 

-10.300 

-12.700 

Aeon  Difference  Scores  Mean  Difference  Scores 


Figure  3 
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High  Expectancy  Means  for  Levels  of  Evaluation  at  Each  Level  of  Time 
for  Social  Comparison  Continued  and  Comparison  Withdrawn 
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Low  Expectancy  Means  for  Levels  of  Evaluation  at  Each  Level  of  Time 
for  Social  Comparison  Continued  and  Comparison  Withdrawn 
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difference  scores  over  time  when  social  comparison  is  continued  show  about  the  same 
change  from  Time  1  to  Time  4  for  “evaluation  continued”  as  for  “evaluation  withdrawn” 
although  there  is  some  fluctuation  over  the  other  trial  blocks.  In  contrast,  when  social  com¬ 
parison  is  withdrawn,  changes  in  difference  scores  over  time  are  more  pronounced  when 
evaluation  is  withdrawn  than  when  evaluation  is  continued,  see  “B”  of  Figure  4.  In  accord 
with  previous  analyses  in  this  study  it  should  be  noted  that  again  the  declining  trend  over 
the  first  three  trial  blocks  is  broken  for  trial  block  4  by  an  increase  in  difference  scores.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  declining  trend  for  the  high  expectancy  subjects,  illustrated  in  “B” 
of  Figure  3,  is  different  from  the  declining  trend  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects,  illustrated 
in  “B”  Figure  4.  There  was,  as  noted  earlier,  a  two-way  interaction  of  time  with  social 
comparison  for  this  group. 

Section  2  of  Analyses 

In  relation  to  social  comparison  theory,  the  model  suggested  in  this  study  predicts 
that  changes  in  self— other  differences  resulted  mostly  from  a  decline  in  self  scores  for  the 
high  expectancy  subjects,  and  an  increase  in  self  scores  for  the  low  expectancy  group.  In 
order  to  test  this  assumption,  and  also  to  examine  the  contribution  of  other  scores,  a  separ¬ 
ate  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  on  both  self  and  other  scores  for 
high  and  low  expectancy  subjects. 

Effects  of  Social  Comparison  on  Self  Scores 

As  anticipated,  the  self  scores  for  the  high  expectancy  group  were  significantly  low¬ 
er  when  social  comparison  was  withdrawn  (M  =  36.575)  than  when  social  comparison  was 
continued  (M  =  32.325),  F(l,36)=  16.290,  p  <  .001.  The  decline  in  self  scores  for  these 
subjects  indicates  that  they  experienced  a  decline  in  confidence  when  social  comparison  was 
withdrawn.  Also,  the  low  expectancy  group  showed  an  increase  in  self  scores  from  “social 
comparison  continued”  (M  =  23.250)  to  “social  comparison  withdrawn”  (M  =  25.237), 
F(l,35)  =  4.71,  p  <  .04,  indicating  an  increase  in  confidence  in  their  ability  when  social 
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comparison  was  withdrawn.  These  findings  are  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  social  compari¬ 
son  considered  here. 

Effects  of  Evaluation  on  Self  Scores 

The  high  expectancy  subjects  also  lowered  their  self  scores  more  when  evaluation 
was  withdrawn  (M  =  30.900)  than  when  evaluation  was  continued  (M  =  38.00),  F(1 ,36)  = 
45.462,  p  <  .001 .  This  suggests  a  decline  in  confidence  when  evaluation  was  withdrawn.  On 
the  other  hand,  self  scores  for  the  low  expectancy  group  showed  a  significant  increase  when 
evaluation  was  withdrawn  (M  =  23.650)  from  when  evaluation  was  continued  (M  =  20.71 1), 
F(1 ,35)  =  10.716,  p  <  .002.  It  appears  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  evaluation  occasioned 
an  increase  in  confidence  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects  as  well.  The  results  for  the  effect 
of  evaluation  also  provided  support  for  the  social  comparison  model. 

Effects  of  Social  Comparison  and  Evaluation  on  Self  Scores 

Table  14  shows  the  cell  means  for  the  interaction  of  social  comparison  and  evalu¬ 
ation  on  self  scores  for  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects.  As  in  the  analysis  of  variance  of 
self— other  differences  the  analysis  on  self  scores  showed  a  significant  interaction  for  high 
expectancy  subjects,  F(1 ,36)  =  5.865,  p  <  .02.  This  finding  indicates  that  the  decline  in 
self  scores  for  high  expectancy  subjects  was  greater  when  both  evaluation  and  social  com¬ 
parison  were  withdrawn  than  would  be  expected  from  the  separate  effects  of  social  compari¬ 
son  and  evaluation.  Data  from  the  analysis  on  low  subjects’  self  scores  also  conform  with 
analysis  of  self— other  difference  scores,  revealing  no  significant  interaction  between  social 
comparison  and  evaluation,  F(1 ,35)  =  1.311,  p  <  .260. 

Effects  of  Time  on  Self  Scores 

Table  1 5  presents  the  mean  self  scores  for  the  four  trial  blocks.  High  expectancy 
subjects  show  a  gradual  decline  in  self  scores  over  trial  blocks,  F(3,108)  =  16.179,  p  <  .001. 
However,  there  is  no  increase  in  self  scores  for  low  expectancy  subjects,  F(3,105)  =  1.448, 
p  <  0.233.  Low  expectancy  subjects  do  not  appear  to  increase  their  confidence  in  their 


Table  14 


Self  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Evaluation  and  Social  Comparison 


Expectancy 

Evaluation 

Continued 

Social  Comparison 

Withdrawn 

Mean 

Mean 

High 

Continued 

38.850 

37.150 

Withdrawn 

34.300 

27.500 

Low 

Continued 

20.222 

21.150 

Withdrawn 

22.150 

25.150 
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Table  15 

Self  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Time 


Expectancy 

Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  Levels 

Time  3 

Time  4 

High 

35.900 

35.200 

33.750 

32.950 

Low 

21.641 

22.256 

22.923 

22.051 
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ability  to  perform  the  experimental  task  over  time. 

Effects  of  Self  Scores  of  Time  with  Evaluation  and  with  Comparison 

Analyses  of  variance  on  the  self  scores  revealed  a  significant  interaction  between 
evaluation  and  time  for  the  high  expectation  Ss,  F(3,108)  =  16.004,  p  <  .001,  and  also  be¬ 
tween  social  comparison  and  time,  F(3,108)  =  21.623,  p  <  .001. 3  This  finding  shows  that 
the  effects  of  time  with  evaluations  and  time  with  social  comparison  are  greater  than  one 
would  expect  from  their  combined  separate  effects.  There  was,  however,  no  interaction  be¬ 
tween  evaluation  and  time,  and  social  comparison  and  time  for  the  low  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects. 

Effects  of  Social  Comparison,  Evaluation  and  Time  on  Self  Scores 

The  three-way  interaction  of  evaluation,  social  comparison  and  time  on  self  scores 
for  high  expectancy  subjects  is  portrayed  in  Figure  5,  the  significant  interaction  for  high  ex¬ 
pectancy  subjects,  F(3,108),  indicates  that  evaluation  interacts  with  time  differently  when 
social  comparison  is  continued  or  is  withdrawn.  Figure  5a  suggests  that  when  social  compari¬ 
son  continues,  evaluation  does  not  interact  with  time.  Basically  the  effects  of  time  are  the 
same  for  each  level  of  evaluation.  However,  when  social  comparison  is  withdrawn  (see 
Figure  5b),  evaluation  does  interact  with  time.  The  effects  of  time  are  different  for  the  two 
levels  of  evaluation.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  5  b  that  when  social  comparison  is  withdrawn 
self  scores  decline  more  over  time  when  evaluation  is  withdrawn  than  when  it  is  continued 
but  the  decline  is  not  exactly  linear  as  the  fourth  trial  block  shows  an  increase  in  self  scores. 
With  respect  to  the  low  expectancy  subjects’  self  scores  the  interaction  of  time  with  social 
comparison  and  evaluation  was  non-significant,  F(3, 1 05)  =  1.447,  p  <  0.233. 


3 Since  this  interaction  was  similar  to  that  presented  in  Figure  2  the  S  scores  depicting  it  are  not 
graphically  shown. 
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Figure  5 

Interaction  of  Time  with  Social  Comparison  and  Evaluation  on  Self  Scores 
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Effects  of  Social  Comparison  on  Other  Scores 

The  predictions  for  other,  by  the  high  expectancy  subjects,  when  social  comparison 
was  withdrawn  were  significantly  higher  (M  =  24.980)  than  when  social  comparison  infor¬ 
mation  was  continued  (21.750,  F(l,36)  =  1 1.573,  p  <  .02.  It  appears  that  the  high  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects  increase  their  predictions  for  others.  That  is,  they  indicate  they  expect  the 
other  person  to  do  better  than  he  was  previously  doing.  Also,  low  expectancy  subjects  show 
a  lower  score  (approaching  significance)  for  other  when  social  comparison  is  withdrawn 
(M  =  35.725)  than  when  social  comparison  is  continued  (M  =  37.553),  F(l, 35)  =  3.737, 
p  <  .06.  When  social  comparison  is  withdrawn,  low  expectancy  subjects  not  only  increase 
their  self  estimates,  but  also  attribute  a  decline  in  performance  to  the  other  person. 

Effects  of  Evaluation  on  Other  Scores 

The  data  showed  no  significant  difference  in  other  scores  for  high  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects  when  evaluation  was  withdrawn  (M  =  24.00)  nor  when  evaluation  was  continued  (M  = 
22.730),  F(l,36)  =  1.790,  p  <  0.189.  Apparently  the  withdrawal  of  evaluation  does  not  al¬ 
ter  the  performance  attributed  to  other  for  these  subjects.  On  the  other  hand  the  low  ex¬ 
pectancy  subjects’  predictions  for  other  when  evaluations  were  withdrawn  (M  =  35.450) 
were  significantly  lower  than  when  evaluations  were  continued  (M  =  37.553),  F(l,35)  = 
6.286,  p  <  .017.  It  appears  that  when  evaluations  were  withdrawn  the  low  expectancy 
subjects’  estimates  of  the  ability  of  their  high  expectancy  partner  decreased. 

In  summary,  when  evaluations  were  withdrawn  the  high  expectancy  subjects  de¬ 
creased  the  level  of  their  predictions  for  self  but  they  did  not  change  the  level  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions  for  other.  The  low  expectancy  subjects,  in  contrast,  increased  their  self  scores  but 
they  also  decreased  their  other  scores. 

Effects  of  Time  on  Other  Scores 

Table  16  presents  the  mean  other  scores  for  the  four  time  periods.  Although  the 

high  expectancy  subjects’  other  scores  in  the  table  appear  to  increase,  analysis  of  variance 

\ 

on  the  data  revealed  no  significant  difference  over  time,  F(3,105)  =  1.673,  p  <  0.158.  Ana- 
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Table  16 

Other  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Time 


Expectancy 

Time  Intervals 

Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Time  4 

High 

22.500 

23.600 

23.460 

23.900 

Low 

37.385 

35.795 

36.256 

37.026 
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lysis  of  variance  on  the  low  expectancy  subjects’  predictions  for  other,  however,  showed  a 
significant  effect  of  time  for  this  group,  F(3,105)=  2.947,  p  <  .036.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  table  that  the  low  expectancy  subjects  reduced  their  other  scores  on  the  second  trial 
block  but  returned  to  the  original  level  by  the  end  of  the  study.  This  finding  accounts  for 
the  significant  effect  of  time  on  self— other  difference  scores,  indicating  that  changes  in  dif¬ 
ference  scores  resulted  from  changes  in  predictions  for  other  since  there  was  no  significant 
effect  of  time  on  self  scores. 

Effects  of  Two-way  Interactions  on  Other  Scores 

The  analysis  revealed  the  two-way  interactions  of  social  comparison  with  evaluation, 
social  comparison  with  time  and  evaluation  with  time  were  non-significant  for  the  high  and 
low  expectancy  subjects. 

Effects  of  Time,  Social  Comparison  and  Evaluation  on  Other  Scores 

The  interaction  of  evaluation,  social  comparison  and  time  is  shown  for  other  scores 
in  Figure  6.  The  significant  interaction  for  high  expectancy  subjects,  F(3, 108)  =  2.721, 
p  <  .048,  indicates  that  evaluation  interacts  with  time  differently,  depending  on  social  com¬ 
parison.  Figure  6a  indicates  that  when  social  comparison  is  continued,  evaluation  does  not 
interact  with  time.  Again  the  effects  of  time  are  basically  the  same  for  each  level  of  evalu¬ 
ation.  But,  as  in  the  three-way  interaction  on  self  scores,  when  social  comparison  is  with¬ 
drawn  evaluation  does  interact  with  time.  When  evaluation  is  withdrawn  self  scores  show  a 
considerable  reduction  over  trial  blocks  in  comparison  to  when  evaluation  is  continued.  This 
trend,  also  shown  in  previous  analyses,  is  clearly  linear  with  the  last  trial  block  showing  the 
largest  reduction  in  predictions  for  other  (see  Figure  6b).  In  relation  to  the  predictions  for 
other  by  the  low  expectancy  subjects,  there  was  no  significant  interaction  of  social  compari¬ 
son,  time  and  evaluation.  Apparently  adding  a  third  variable  does  not  alter  the  relationship 
between  any  two  of  the  above  variables  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects.  Therefore,  evalu¬ 
ation  does  not  interact  with  time  when  social  comparison  is  either  continued  or  withdrawn 
for  the  low  expectancy  subjects. 
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Interaction  of  Time  with  Social  Comparison  and  Evaluation  on  Other  Scores 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

Maintenance  and  Change  in  Expectancy 

The  present  experiment  demonstrates  several  effects  of  feedback  on  expectations. 
In  accord  with  Berger  et  al.,  (1966,  1974),  subjects  established  performance  expectations  in 
line  with  evaluations  received  over  a  series  of  performances.  However,  in  contrast  to  the 
view  that  expectations  are  self  maintaining  once  they  are  formed  (Berger  etal. ,  1969;  Conner 
and  Fisek,  1974),  the  results  show  that  the  presence  of  either  social  comparison  or  evalu¬ 
ation  feedback  is  a  necessary  condition  to  maintain  expectancy.  The  simultaneous  with¬ 
drawal  of  both  variables  was  sufficient  to  create  change  in  the  prior  established  expectancy 
level  in  this  experiment. 

It  appears  that  when  evaluation  and  social  comparison  feedback  are  simultaneous¬ 
ly  withdrawn  from  persons  who  have  previously  held  high  expectations  or  have  confidence 
in  their  ability  at  a  specific  task,  a  decline  in  their  expectancy  occurs.  On  the  other  hand, 
persons  with  previously  low  expectations  appear  to  experience  an  increase  in  expectancy 
when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback  are  withdrawn.  These  results  are  in 
agreement  with  Festinger’s  (1954)  social  comparison  theory  and  Heider’s  (1944)  balance 
theory  and  are  largely  attributed  to  the  separate  effects  of  social  comparison  and  evalu¬ 
ation  feedback  (Hypotheses  1  and  2).  Strong  support  was  also  found  for  Hypothesis  4  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation,  which  occasioned  the 
greatest  decrease  in  expectancy.  Similarly  the  simultaneous  presence  of  both  variables  main¬ 
tained  expectancy  at  the  highest  level  (Hypothesis  3). 

However,  the  interaction  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback  predicted 
by  Hypothesis  4  was  only  supported  by  the  high  expectancy  group. 
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Subjects  in  this  study  did  not  change  their  prior  expectations  when  evaluation  feed¬ 
back  was  withdrawn,  provided  they  continued  to  receive  social  comparison  feedback  in 
agreement  with  expectations.  The  maintenance  of  expectancy  of  subjects  as  found  in  the 
Berger  et  al.  (1969,  1974)  research  can  be  explained  in  light  of  these  results.  As  previously 
discussed  in  this  paper,  social  comparison  cues  in  the  form  of  disagreement  in  judgement 
were  present  in  their  experiments. 

Recent  literature  on  social  learning  theory  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  com¬ 
parison  cues  in  maintaining  expectancy.  Similar  to  the  Berger  et  al.  (1969)  notion  of  the 
self-maintaining  characteristic  of  expectancy,  is  Bandura’s  (1971)  self-reinforcement  pro¬ 
cess.  Berger  et  al.  (1969:103;  1974:108)  argue  that,  in  the  absence  of  objective  evaluations 
of  performances,  persons  will  evaluate  their  performance  in  line  with  expectancy.  These 
evaluations,  in  turn,  serve  to  reinforce  the  prior  expectancy,  and  render  it  self  maintaining. 
Bandura  (1971:87)  also  argues  that,  in  the  absence  of  objective  evaluations,  persons  evalu¬ 
ate  their  own  performances.  He  states: 

.  .  .  people  typically  set  themselves  certain  standards  of  behavior  and  self-administer 
rewarding  or  punishing  consequences  depending  on  whether  their  performances  fall  short 
of,  match  or  exceed  their  self  prescribed  demands. 

There  are,  however,  differences  between  these  two  self  evaluation  models  which 
prove  significant  in  the  present  research.  Foschi  (1970)  reviews  the  Berger  model  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  performances  are  evaluated  in  line  with  expectations  regardless  of  whether  they, 
to  quote  Bandura  (1971),  “.  .  .  fall  short  of,  match  or  exceed,”  the  established  level  of  ex¬ 
pectancy.  The  experimental  situation  becomes  almost  “foolproof”.  As  Foschi  (1970)  states, 
“The  expectation  structure  is  thus  very  well  protected  when  it  is  the  only  criterion  used  to 
make  evaluations”  (Foschi,  1970:1).  The  Bandura  (1971)  model  compares  performance 
with  a  “standard  of  behavior”,  and  evaluation  is  based  upon  how  closely  one  conforms  to 
the  established  standard.  The  “standard  of  behavior”,  therefore,  does  not  possess  the  im¬ 
penetrable  characteristic  of  the  expectation  structure.  In  addition,  the  Bandura  model  of 
self-evaluation  requires  the  existence  of  a  reference  point  upon  which  the  subject  can  rely, 
providing  him  with  a  standard  by  which  he  can  judge  his  performance.  One  may  clarify 
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this  point  by  presenting  a  common-day  example  of  a  situation  where  a  standard  or  referrent 
is  present.  If  one  is  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  bowling,  one  knows  that  a  strike 
is  “good”— the  framework  is  intrinsically  established,  and  a  reference  point  exists  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  person  to  react  to  his  own  performance.  One’s  accomplishments 
would  be  meaningless  without  a  reference  point.  Bandura  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
social  comparison  information  as  a  reference  point  for  self-reinforcement  when  objective 
evaluations  are  absent.  He  states: 

Most  performances  do  not  provide  objective  feedback  of  adequacy  and  consequently, 
the  attainment  of  other  persons  must  be  utilized  as  the  norm  against  which  meaningful 
self  evaluation  can  be  made  ...  a  self  reinforcing  event,  therefore,  often  entails  social 
comparison  processes. 

(Bandura,  1971 :87) 

As  in  the  Berger  research  (1966,  1974),  the  present  research  employed  an  experi¬ 
mental  task  which  was  purposely  ambiguous.  In  this  study  subjects  were  advised  that  forty 
was  the  “highest  score”  and  were  made  aware  of  the  range  of  scores  possible  to  achieve. 
However,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  task,  i.e.,  they  were  unable  to  determine  whether 
they  had  performed  well  or  poorly,  judgment  of  their  performance  was  not  a  valid  reference 
cue.  Considering  the  view  set  forth  by  Bandura  (1971)  it  seems  reasonable  to  make  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  subjects  utilized  the  social  comparison  cues  for  self  evaluation  or  self  rein¬ 
forcement  in  the  condition  where  social  comparison  information  was  continued  and  evalu¬ 
ations  withdrawn.  It  appears  then  that,  in  the  absence  of  objective  evaluations,  social  com¬ 
parison  information  in  agreement  with  expectations  functions  to  produce  evaluations  in 
line  with  expectations.  These  evaluations,  in  turn,  reinforce  expectations  and  serve  to  main¬ 
tain  them.  Bandura  ( 1 97 1 : 1 08)  describes  the  process: 

Performance  knowledge  assumes  positive  or  negative  qualities  only  when  evaluated  by 
the  performer  in  relation  to  his  intrinsic  standards.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  lights  and 
tones  signifying  correct  responses  that  are  reinforcing;  rather  they  serve  as  cues  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  apply  to  themselves  positive  or  negative  self-evaluations  which  function  as  the  cri¬ 
tical  reinforcing  events. 

The  present  research  assumed  that  subjects  would  maintain  expectancy  when  social 
comparison  was  present,  that  the  presence  of  evaluations  would  strengthen  the  expectancy, 
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and  that  the  combination  of  the  two  (social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback)  would 
create  maximum  expectancy.  These  hypotheses  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  more 
information  one  has  confirming  one’s  beliefs,  the  stronger  those  beliefs  would  be.  No  sup¬ 
port  was  found  for  that  assumption,  and  it  is  precisely  this  lack  of  support  which  lends  fur¬ 
ther  credence  to  the  notion  that  social  comparison  information  is  highly  important  for  the 
maintenance  of  expectations  in  the  absence  of  evaluations.  Subjects  maintained  their  ex¬ 
pectancy  whether  they  were  receiving  both  evaluation  and  social  comparison  cues,  evalu¬ 
ation  only4 ,  or  social  comparison  only5  . 

Before  concluding  this  section  it  would  seem  important  to  point  out  an  important 
difference  between  the  Berger  research  and  that  described  in  this  study.  Concerned  with  the 
problem  of  university  students’  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  naive  subject,  subjects 
in  this  study  were  purposely  chosen  from  a  high  school  subject  pool.  The  majority  of  the 
Berger  studies  utilize  the  university  subject  pool.  It  is  imperative  that  subjects  in  this  type  of 
experiment  view  the  task  situation  and  the  purpose  of  the  study  as  important  and  that  they 
take  their  participation  in  the  study  seriously.  It  was  assumed  that  by  establishing  a  labora¬ 
tory  setting  within  the  school  the  subjects  would  be  led  to  perceive  the  experiment  as  a  test 
situation  which,  like  other  tests  that  had  affected  their  academic  standing,  was  therefore 
important  as  well,  and  would  ensure  that  they  would  take  their  participation  seriously.  Un¬ 
like  many  university  students,  high  school  students  are  not  likely  to  have  been  exposed  to 
experiments  where  cover  stories  are  necessary.  The  most  salient  difference  in  the  studies 
which  may  contribute  to  the  contrary  findings  could  be  the  choice  of  the  subject  pool  and 
the  task  setting. 


4 It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  evaluation-continued  conditions,  evaluations  received  were  evalu¬ 
ations  of  self  performance  only.  These  subjects  maintained  the  established  level  of  expectancy  with  feed¬ 
back  regarding  self  scores  only. 

5  This  condition  is  comparable  to  the  Berger  et  al.  standard  experimental  situation  (Berger  and  Snell, 
1961).  Subjects  were  provided  with  information  that  choices  of  self  and  other  were  in  disagreement. 
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Practical  Importance  and  Application  of  Findings 

The  withdrawal  of  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  cues  has  importance  on 
the  practical  level  when  customary  social  others  are  not  accessible.  With  respect  to  widows, 
retired  executives  and  mothers  when  their  last  child  leaves  home  one  might  assume  that 
these  high  achievers  would  have  established  strong  reference  points  for  evaluating  their  own 
performances.  Yet  the  behavior  of  these  individuals  often  suggests  a  decline  in  confidence 
even  when  there  is  no  objective  reason  for  them  to  believe  their  level  of  ability  has  de¬ 
creased.  Previous  research  considering  changes  in  the  behavior  of  persons  when  they  retire, 
are  widowed,  or  alone  (e.g.  Riley  and  Foner,  1968)  has  not  considered  the  possibility  that 
the  withdrawal  of  normal  bases  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback  may  have  a 
deteriorating  effect  on  individual’s  beliefs  about  their  ability  and  in  turn  their  self  confi¬ 
dence  or  self  image.  Consideration  of  the  factors  contributing  to  changes  in  confidence  with 
respect  to  future  research  on  the  aging  and  retired  may  prove  an  important  contribution  of 
this  study. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  lack  of  confidence  displayed  by  an  individual  may  not 
be  related  to  ability.6  A  similar  observation  was  made  by  Meyer  (1970)  in  his  study  which 
compared  low  expectancy  persons  with  persons  of  high  expectancy.  Meyer  suggests  that  the 
mere  fact  of  participating  in  a  study  with  someone  of  high  ability  may  in  itself  serve  to  low¬ 
er  the  expectations  of  the  low  achiever,  independent  of  his  ability.  The  point  is  that  a  de¬ 
crease  in  level  of  expectancy  (beliefs  about  one’s  ability)  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  de¬ 
crease  in  level  of  actual  ability.  The  practical  effects,  however,  as  Meyer  notes  may  be  “de¬ 
bilitating”  (see  Entwistle  and  Weber  Jr.,  1 973 : 1 24). 

In  the  normal  social  situations  discussed  above,  high  achievers  behaved  as  if  they  had 
experienced  a  decline  in  expectancy  (beliefs  about  their  ability).  The  decrease  in  expectancy 
personally  affected  them  by  lowering  their  productiveness  and  feelings  of  usefulness  even 

6  A  consequence  of  lack  of  confidence,  of  course,  is  that  it  perhaps  may  subsequently  affect  ability 
in  a  negative  manner. 


though  their  ability  and  previously  acquired  skills  probably  remained  unchanged.  Entwistle 
and  Weber  Jr.  (1973)  suggest  that  children  as  well  are  affected  by  this  process.  They  propose 
that  regardless  of  the  child’s  ability,  if  his  personal  level  of  expectations  is  high,  the  greater 
the  probability  that  the  child  will  go  to  college.7  One  can  obviously  deduce  from  this  propo¬ 
sition  the  importance  of  increasing  the  low  and  maintaining  the  high  personal  expectations 
of  children  and  adults  alike.  Persons  with  high  expectations  for  self  are  more  likely  to  enjoy 
their  full  potential  of  opportunities. 

In  this  study  self  expectations  of  the  low  performer  were  increased  when  an  indivi¬ 
dual  was  paired  with  a  subject  of  higher  ability,  and  presented  with  feedback  on  a  series  of 
performances  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

These  results  suggest  a  direction  for  raising  expectancy  which  is  both  practical  and 
attractive  in  its  simplicity. 

Patterned  after  the  present  experiment,  one  way  of  creating  an  increase  in  expectan¬ 
cy  may  be  to  pair  a  child  with  another  of  slightly  more  ability,  provide  performance  feed¬ 
back  and  then  eliminate  the  feedback.  The  procedure  would  then  be  repeated  varying  the 
situation  by  providing  progressively  more  challenging  partners.  The  condition  “slightly  more 
ability”  is  an  important  consideration.  If  an  individual  were  paired  with  another  whose  abil¬ 
ity  was  extremely  at  variance  with  his  own  it  is  unlikely  in  a  naturalistic  situation  that  he 
would  relate  to  the  other;  rather,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  view  the  situation  as  an  over¬ 
whelming  one. 

In  the  suggested  situation,  information  concerning  their  own  and  their  partner’s 
performances  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  low  achiever.  The  high  achiever,  however, 
would  receive  continuous  self  evaluation  feedback.8  The  method  of  measuring  expectations 


7 The  potential  application  of  course  is  not  restricted  to  children,  but  is  being  used  here  as  an  illus¬ 
tration. 


8  Hopefully  these  evaluations  would  not  be  at  variance  with  previous  evaluations  received  by  this  in¬ 
dividual;  however,  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  realistic  task  situation  and  should  a  high  achiever’s  perform¬ 
ance  deteriorate  (for  whatever  reason)  the  procedure  would  be  reversed  for  this  individual. 


used  in  the  present  study  (predictions  for  future  performances)  could  also  be  utilized  in 
the  proposed  situation.  Although  the  present  study  employed  a  physical  set-up  which  placed 
students  in  pairs,  the  circumstances  could  be  modified  to  a  group  situation. 

Several  researchers  (e.g.  Crandall  et  al .)  have  demonstrated  the  positive  effect  on  low 
expectancy  children  of  withdrawing  negative  evaluations.  There  is,  however,  little  research 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  feedback  on  the  performance  of  one’s 
peers.  It  may  not  be  the  withdrawal  of  feedback  on  personal  performances  per  se  but  rather 
the  key  may  lie  in  the  absence  of  social  comparison  information  when  evaluations  are  also 
absent.  Results  of  this  study  show  that  the  withdrawal  of  either  social  comparison  or  evalu¬ 
ation  feedback  is  sufficient  condition  to  change  expectancy,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
since  the  subjects  received  social  comparison  information  during  the  first  stage  of  the  study 
when  expectations  were  being  established,  the  comparison  with  their  partner  became  more 
significant  than  would  otherwise  be  expected.  Subjects  in  the  Crandall  et  al.  study  did  not 
participate  in  the  study  with  a  partner,  hence,  the  social  comparison  information,  present 
or  absent,  may  not  have  been  an  important  factor. 

An  alternate  explanation  of  the  Crandall  et  al.  results  may  be  provided  in  terms  of 
our  theoretical  considerations.  Subjects  in  their  study  may  have  interpreted  the  absence  or 
withdrawal  of  evaluations  as  agreement  information.  Since  they  were  not  participating  with 
a  partner  the  agreement  would  be  equivalent  to  a  satisfactory  score.  This  implies  subjects 
made  an  assumption  that  evaluation  feedback  was  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  unsatis¬ 
factory  performance  in  terms  of  a  standard  and  since  there  was  no  feedback  the  subjects 
assumed  their  performance  was  satisfactory.  This  agreement  assumption  would  cause  the 
low  achiever’s  cognitive  state  to  be  unbalanced  which  would,  in  turn,  result  in  an  increase 
in  level  of  expectancy.  With  this  explanation,  the  belief  that  their  performance  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  some  standard  of  proficiency  was  in  opposition  to  their  prior  belief  that  their 
performance  would  be  in  disagreement  with  the  standard  or  that  it  would  not  be  equivalent 


to  the  standard. 


. 
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With  respect  to  maintaining  or  reinstating  prior  expectancy  of  the  adult  high  achiev¬ 
er  the  educational  systems  which  focus  on  “retraining”  may  not  be  using  the  most  practical 
method  of  providing  individuals  with  self  evaluation  cues  which  will  enable  them  to  retrieve 
their  prior  high  expectancy  state.  An  alternate  solution  could  lie  in  establishing  interaction 
sessions,  similar  to  the  above  suggestion  for  school  children,  with  some  modification.  In¬ 
dividuals  would  be  provided  with  either  social  comparison  cues  or  evaluation  information. 
Persons  who  have  been  institutionalized  for  extended  periods  are  often  required  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  “Life  Skills  Training”  in  order  to  assist  them  to  function  successfully  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  suggested  interaction  session  would  provide  individuals  with  what  might  be 
called  “self  evaluation  skills”.  Organizations  may  also  profit  from  providing  such  interac¬ 
tion  sessions  for  their  employees  utilizing  relevant  modifications.  The  results  of  this  study 
suggest  that  when  social  comparison  information  is  not  available  individuals  are  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  withdrawal  of  evaluations,9  even  when  they  have  been  given  a  reason  for  not  re¬ 
ceiving  evaluation  feedback  as  in  this  study. 

The  low  achievers  in  the  present  study  showed  a  strong  increase  in  expectations  co¬ 
inciding  with  the  withdrawal  of  negative  evaluation  feedback.  Whereas  some  findings  (e.g., 
Cohen  et  al.,  1970;  Katz  and  Benjamin,  1960;  Katz  et  al,  1958)  suggest  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  convince  persons  of  low  status  that  the  possibility  was  indeed  attainable,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  low  expectancy  subjects  in  this  study.  Although  this  experiment  did 
not  test  competence,  the  knowledge  that  an  increase  in  expectancy  functions  to  increase 
performance  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  these  subjects  would  perform  at  a  higher  level  as 
well. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  high  achiever  (high  expectancy  subject) 
continually  requires  a  reward  for  his/her  performance.  Social  Psychology  literature  has  con¬ 
centrated  upon  raising  the  expectancy  of  the  low  achiever  (Entwistle  and  Weber  Jr.,  1972; 


9See  Crandall,  Good,  and  Crandall  (1964)  for  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  adult  “nonreactions”  on 
children’s  expectations. 
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Cohen  et  al.,  1970),  while  neglecting  the  maintenance  of  expectancy  of  the  high  achiever. 
Obviously  the  need  may  be  equally  important. 

Comparison  of  High  and  Low  Expectancy  Effects 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  amount  of  increase  in  expectancy  by  the  low  sub¬ 
jects  was  not  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  the  amount  of  decrease  by  the  high  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects.  This  result,  predicted  in  Hypothesis  5,  is  in  agreement  with  findings  by  Moore  (1968). 
We  believe  that  the  difference  between  these  two  levels  of  expectancy  may  be  due  to  an  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  low  expectancy  subjects’  increase  in  confidence  and  their  fear  of  em¬ 
barrassment.  However,  whether  such  demonstrated  differential  effects  on  highs  and  lows  can 
be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  Moore’s  (1968)  “face  saving”,  Rosenberg’s  (1965)  “evaluation 
apprehension”10  or  in  terms  of  “fear  of  embarrassment”  is  an  unanswered  question.  It  does, 
however,  seem  reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  low  expectancy  subjects’  behavior  may  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  some  degree  of  anxiety  which  may  be  described  by  any  one  of  the  above  the¬ 
oretical  constructs. 

It  seems  plausible  that  when  evaluations  were  withdrawn  from  the  low  expectancy 
subjects  they  may  have  been  apprehensive  about  predicting  too  high  when  they  had  received 
no  objective  indication  that  their  ability  had  improved.  Therefore,  they  tempered  their  pre¬ 
dictions  due  to  this  anxiety. 

When  positive  evaluations  are  withdrawn  from  the  high  expectancy  group  there  is 
no  such  problem.  If  they  perform  better  than  their  predictions  they  are  not  likely  to  think 
that  E  will  evaluate  them  negatively  since  one  is  customarily  smiled  upon  for  modest  esti¬ 
mates.  The  anxiety  experienced  by  the  low  expectancy  subjects  (for  whatever  reason)  may 
mediate  between  their  confidence  and  their  predictions.  This  suggests  that  when  low  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects  are  open  to  public  assessment  their  predictions  may  not  represent  an  accur- 


1  Evaluation  apprehension  is  viewed  as  an  “active,  anxiety-toned  concern  that  he  win  a  positive 
evaluation  from  the  experimenter,  or  at  least  that  he  provide  no  grounds  for  a  negative  one”  (Rosenberg, 
1965:29). 


ate  measure  of  their  level  of  expectancy. 

The  suggestion  that  “experimenter  effects”  may  have  been  operating  for  the  low  ex¬ 
pectancy  subjects  is  not  a  new  one.  In  his  study  concerning  the  effects  of  social  status  on 
expectancy,  Moore  (1969)  notes,  “The  experimenter  thus  appears  to  have  become  a  signi¬ 
ficant  aspect  of  the  interaction  for  the  low  status  subjects”  (see  Moore,  1969:56  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem).  The  results  of  this  study,  therefore,  further  emphasize  Moore’s 
(1969)  view  that  a  different  description  is  required  for  the  behavior  of  low  and  high  expec¬ 
tancy  subjects.  He  states:  “.  .  .  it  is  now  clear  that  an  adequate  description  of  the  behavior 
of  a  low  status  actor  must  include  a  cost  or  face-saving  parameter”  (p.  43). 

Process  of  Expectancy  Change 

As  noted  earlier,  no  specific  hypotheses  concerning  the  process  of  expectancy 
change  were  set  forth.  The  repeated  measure  analyses,  presented  in  Section  1  of  Chapter  III, 
was  therefore  exploratory  in  nature. 

The  most  interesting  findings  of  the  time  analyses  are  the  interactions  of  time  with 
the  other  variables  (social  comparison  and  evaluation).  The  effects  of  evaluation  increase 
with  time  for  the  high  expectancy  subjects  but  not  for  the  low  expectancy  subjects.  Thus, 
withdrawal  of  evaluation  immediately  alters  expectancy  for  the  low  group  but  continues  as 
a  gradual  process  with  the  highs.  The  process  is  very  similar  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal 
of  social  comparison  feedback. 

When  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback  are  withdrawn,  the  change  in 
expectancy  over  time  is  much  more  dramatic  for  the  highs  than  the  lows.  Again  we  see  the 
change  being  more  immediate  for  the  lows  as  opposed  to  gradual  for  the  highs;  however,  it 
is  also  accelerated  over  time  for  the  highs.  During  time  blocks  three  and  four  the  high  ex¬ 
pectancy  subjects  indicated  a  reversal  in  expectations  (from  high  to  low)  when  both  evalu¬ 
ations  and  social  comparison  feedback  were  withdrawn.  This  finding  most  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  effect  observed  in  the  naturalistic  situation  described  in  Chapter  I  of  this  paper, 
and  provided  the  strongest  support  for  our  main  hypothesis. 
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Changes  in  Beliefs  About  Self  and  Other 

The  components  of  expectancy  as  measured  in  this  study  are  the  predictions  which 
the  subjects  made  for  themselves  and  for  their  partners.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the 
changes  in  expectancy  predicted  from  Festinger’s  (1954)  social  comparison  theory  focused 
on  changes  in  self  scores  and  did  not  address  the  issue  of  beliefs  about  other. 

The  present  study  was  based  on  Festinger’s  theory  that  individuals  require  an  ac¬ 
curate  assessment  of  their  ability  and  that  individuals  will  assess  their  ability  by  comparing 
their  performances  with  others’  performances  when  objective  evaluation  is  withdrawn.  In 
this  research  the  theory  was  extended  to  include  social  comparison  cues  (i.e.,  disagreement 
information).  Following  this  extension  the  assumption  was  made  that  when  social  compari¬ 
son  and  evaluation  information  were  both  withdrawn  subjects  would  change  their  beliefs 
about  their  ability  in  order  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  beliefs  about  the  ability  of  so¬ 
cial  others. 

The  analyses  of  self  scores  provides  the  strongest  support  for  our  theoretical  consi¬ 
derations  with  respect  to  social  comparison  theory.  As  predicted  when  social  compari¬ 
son  and  evaluation  feedback  were  simultaneously  withdrawn,  both  high  and  low  expectancy 
subjects  changed  their  level  of  expectancy  for  self.  Self  expectancy  increased  for  low  sub¬ 
jects  and  decreased  for  high  subjects.  That  is,  both  groups  brought  their  level  of  expectancy 
for  self  closer  to  their  prior  level  of  expectancy  for  other. 

As  expected,  the  changes  in  predictions  for  self  for  the  most  part  paralleled  changes 
in  the  difference  scores.  The  decline  in  self  scores  increased  over  the  four  time  periods  for 
the  high  expectancy  subjects  whereas  the  effect  was  more  one  of  an  immediate  change  for 
the  low  expectancy  group  with  no  increase  over  time.  It  is  of  particular  significance  that  the 
high  expectancy  subjects  in  this  experiment  reversed  their  self  expectation  state  when  both 
social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  were  withdrawn.  These  subjects  changed  from 
a  high  self-low  other  state  to  a  low  self-high  other  state.  The  low  expectancy  group  did 
not  show  the  same  dramatic  change  as  the  high  expectancy  group  but  the  direction  of 
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change  was  as  predicted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Crandall  et  al.  (1964)  also  found  a  difference  between 
the  high  and  low  self  expectancy  subjects.  These  authors  suggest  that  the  withdrawal  of 
feedback  following  positive  evaluation  acts  as  negative  reinforcement  and  similarly  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  feedback  following  negative  evaluations  acts  as  positive  reinforcement.  They  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  between  highs  and  lows  in  terms  of  a  difference  in  reinforcement 
strength.  Their  results  show  that  negative  reinforcement  following  positive  reinforcement  is 
more  powerful  than  positive  reinforcement  following  negative  reinforcement.11  They  are, 
however,  careful  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  attempting  “to  imply  that  the  data  of  this 
and  the  previous  study  are  presented  as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  ‘negative’  vs.  ‘positive’ 
reinforcement  in  any  theoretical  sense”  (p.  496). 

It  may  be  that  we  are  able  to  predict  changes  in  self  evalutions  equally  well  from 
either  the  reinforcement  or  the  social  comparison  perspective,  but  changes  in  evaluations  for 
other  are  not  as  easily  explained  in  these  terms. 

In  contradiction  to  our  earlier  assumptions  concerning  beliefs  about  other  remaining 
stable  when  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  are  withdrawn,  there  were  also 
changes  in  the  subjects’  predictions  for  their  partners:  high  expectancy  subjects  increased 
and  low  expectancy  subjects  decreased  their  predictions  for  other. 

It  appears  that  at  the  same  time  the  individual  moves  expectancy  for  self  closer  to 
prior  expectancy  for  other  he  also  moves  expectancy  for  other  closer  to  prior  expectancy 
for  self.  The  end  result  is  a  convergence  of  predictions  for  self  and  other  (Moore,  1968).  The 
change  in  self  scores  in  this  experiment,  however,  were  more  pronounced  for  both  groups 
than  the  changes  in  other  scores,  and  the  high  expectancy  subjects  indicated  less  change  for 
other  in  relation  to  changes  for  self  than  the  low  expectancy  group.  This  point  is  clearly 


^See  page  8,  Chapter  IV  for  a  discussion  of  the  Crandall  Study.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these 
researchers  ruled  out  “extinction”  as  an  explanation  of  their  findings  since  their  control  group  did  not  be¬ 
have  in  accordance  with  their  treatment  groups. 
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demonstrated  in  the  analyses:  when  social  comparison  information  was  withdrawn  the  high 
expectancy  subjects  changed  their  predictions  for  self  but  did  not  alter  their  predictions  for 
other.  When  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  were  withdrawn  the  change 
in  other  scores  shown  by  the  highs  was  therefore  mostly  contributed  by  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  evaluations.  No  explanation  is  provided  in  the  data  for  the  difference  noted 
between  the  high  and  low  expectancy  subjects’  beliefs  about  other. 

The  analyses  of  self  and  other  scores  as  separate  components  may  be  a  misleading 
one  since  expectancy  is  a  relative  state  in  which  one’s  expectations  are  always  in  relation 
to  other. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  present  research  found  that  one’s  level  of  expectations  influences 
the  way  he/she  evaluates  performances  of  both  self  and  other  when  objective  evaluations 
and  social  comparison  information  are  withdrawn.  Those  who  have  high  expectations  may 
have  more  confidence  in  their  ability,  but  ironically  their  prior  confidence  in  their  ability 
may  be  the  very  attribute  that  facilitates  a  decline  in  confidence  when  social  comparison 
and  evaluation  cues  are  not  available.  In  a  similar  situation  low  confidence  in  one’s  ability 
appears  to  facilitate  an  increase  in  expectancy. 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  maintenance  and  change  in  expectancy  vary  as 
a  function  of  the  continuation  or  withdrawal  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  cues. 
More  specifically  the  findings  indicate  that: 

1.  Expectations  are  maintained  if  persons  are  in  possession  of  either  social  comparison 
cues,  evaluation  cues,  or  both,  in  agreement  with  prior  expectations. 

2.  Expectations  are  changed  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  cues  are 
withdrawn. 


3.  When  individuals  change  their  expectations  as  a  result  of  the  simultaneous  with- 
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drawal  of  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation  feedback,  they  bring  them  closer  to  beliefs 
they  hold  about  social  other(s),  with  high  expectation  persons  decreasing  their  expectancy 
and  low  expectancy  persons  increasing  theirs. 

All  of  the  hypotheses  were  supported  by  the  data;  the  majority  of  the  hypotheses 
received  strong  support.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  theoretical  framework  employed  to 
derive  the  hypotheses  concerning  social  comparison  and  evaluation  information  were  de¬ 
veloped,  with  some  extensions,  from  research  by  Berger  and  associates  (1966:1974)  with 
respect  to  expectation  states  theory,  Festinger’s  (1954)  social  comparison  theory,  and 
Heider’s  (1944)  balance  theory.  The  phenomenon  that  confidence  deterioriates  when  feed¬ 
back  is  withdrawn  was,  however,  first  illuminated  for  the  researcher  by  observations  of  na¬ 
turalistic  situations,  discussed  in  Chapter  I. 

In  contradiction  with  research  by  Berger  and  associates  that  expectations  are  self 
maintaining,  the  results  of  this  study  strongly  support  the  assumption  that:  when  both 
evaluation  and  social  comparison  information  concerning  a  person ’s  performances  is  with¬ 
drawn  individuals  will  change  their  beliefs  about  their  ability  to  bring  them  closer  to  be¬ 
liefs  they  hold  about  the  ability  of  otheris). 

The  hypothesis  concerning  the  difference  between  high  and  low  expectancy  sub¬ 
jects  was  based  solely  on  previous  research  (e.g.  Moore,  1968;  Lewis,  1966),  with  no  the¬ 
oretical  framework.  As  noted  earlier,  although  the  data  suggested  that  the  low  expectancy 
subjects  may  have  experienced  some  degree  of  anxiety,  which  could  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference,  there  was  no  unequivocal  way  of  ascertaining  this.  A  more  definitive  answer  to  this 
question  will  necessitate  further  research. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  present  research  could  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  future  research  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  For  example: 

1.  Methodological  Extensions:  A  replication  of  the  present  study  with  methodologi¬ 
cal  changes,  e.g.  (a)  more  trials  for  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  social  comparison  and 
evaluation  of  feedback  condition  in  order  to  further  investigate  the  stability  of  the  change 
in  expectancy  by  the  low  group,  and  (b)  have  subjects  indicate  their  choice  of  answer  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  choice  forms  and  file  rather  than  on  the  bingo  type  form.  This  would  serve  to  eli¬ 
minate  some  of  the  experimenter  effect  if  any  were  present,  or  (c)  remove  experimenter 
from  the  room  to  completely  eliminate  experimenter  effect.  This  would  involve  using  some 
other  form  of  feedback  (i.e.  flashing  lights). 

2.  Attribution  Theory  Investigation:  Some  data  were  gathered  in  this  study  with  re¬ 
spect  to  subjects’  attributions  of  task  difficulty,  luck,  etc.,  (see  Appendix  H,  question  5).  An 
analysis  of  this  data  within  a  theoretical  framework  of  attribution  theory  could  be  under¬ 
taken. 

A  change  in  expectancy  implies  no  change  in  attribution  to  ability,  that  is,  one  at¬ 
tributes  his  high  score  to  having  ability  and  his  low  score  to  the  lack  of  ability.  However,  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  one  similarly  attributes  unknown  scores  to  either  ability  or  lack  of  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  apparently  a  decline  or  increase  in  expectancy.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  examine  the  attributions  of  subjects  when  both  social  comparison  and  evaluation 
cues  are  withdrawn. 
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3.  Theoretical  Extensions:  The  research  presented  here  was  concerned  with  ability  at  a 
specific  task  or  specific  performance  expectations.  Future  studies  could  examine  the  effect 
of  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  social  comparison  and  evaluation  cues  on  general  expec¬ 
tations.  As  in  the  Crandall  et  al.  (1964)  study,  a  measure  of  general  expectations,  or  self 
concept,  could  be  taken  prior  to  subjects  being  assigned  to  the  experimental  conditions,  or 
subjects  could  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  prior  status  as  in  the  Moore  (1968)  study. 

Prior  to  considering  the  investigation  of  extensions  to  the  present  research  further 
research  is  needed  to  test  the  results  found  in  this  study  as  it  is  of  course  possible  that  some 
other  variables  may  have  contributed  to  the  results.  The  theoretical  considerations  of  this 
study  were  not  formally  developed,  however  there  is  sufficient  information  to  formulate 
propositions  that  could  be  tested  in  different  situations.  The  development  of  these  exten¬ 
sions  or  additions  for  integration  into  either  the  expectation  states  theory  of  Berger  and  as¬ 
sociates,  Festinger’s  social  comparison  theory  or  a  new  theory  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  This  researcher  would  hope  to  pursue  this  area  of  investigation  in  the  future. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  this  research  may  provide  a  direction  for  future  studies 
concerning  changes  in  individuals’  beliefs  about  themselves  and  others.  Changes  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  family  unit  (e.g.,  when  children  leave  home,  a  husband  or  wife  dies,  retires,  is 
admitted  to  hospital  or  enters  a  senior  citizens’  residence)  may  be  an  important  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  changes  in  a  person’s  self  concept,  and  in  his/her  concept  of  others  as  well. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DISCUSSION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  TASK 

Several  task  situations  used  in  earlier  expectation  research  (Berger  and  Snell,  1961;  Lewis,  1966; 
Foschi,  1970)  were  considered  prior  to  the  selection  of  an  experimental  task  developed  by  Goetz  (1974). 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  standardized  task  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparison  of  studies  the  im¬ 
portant  requirement  of  an  experimental  task  situation  is  that  it  meet  the  specific  need  of  the  particular 
study.  The  Berger  and  Snell  (1961)  task  situation  discussed  earlier  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
study  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  it  included  continuous  disagreement,  or  social  comparison  feedback, 
whereas  this  study  required  a  condition  in  which  Ss  received  no  social  comparison  feedback;  (2)  it  only 
allowed  for  a  right  or  wrong  answer— since  this  study  was  concerned  with  changes  in  the  strength  of  expec¬ 
tations,  rather  than  changes  only  in  state,  graded  scores  were  required. 

The  Lewis  (1966)  and  Foschi  (1970)  task  situation  was  also  rejected.  Expectations  in  their  studies 
“are  characterized  as  predictions”  (Foschi,  p.  10),  and  both  researchers  utilized  data  processing  cards  for 
the  task.  Subjects  were  required  to  “match  to  sample”  and  their  scores  depended  on  how  close  the  punches 
in  the  chosen  card  matched  the  sample,  e.g.,  perfect  match  =  30,  no  match  =  0  (graded  scores).  Although 
their  predictions  measure  of  expectations  was  adopted  for  this  study,  the  data  processing  card  task  was  not 
incorporated  because  of  evidence  that  students  tended  to  view  the  task  as  both  difficult  and  tedious. 

The  Goetz  (1974)  task  adopted  for  this  study  consisted  of  colored  post  cards  on  which  two  ob¬ 
jects,  i.e.,  a  boat  and  a  house,  were  joined  together  by  a  straight  line.  The  subjects’  task  was  to  estimate,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  distance  between  the  two  joined  objects  of  points.  A  list  of  distance  estimates 
was  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  post  card.  For  example,  on  the  back  of  a  particular  card  Ss  would 
see  the  following: 
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D  =  200  feet 
C=  190  feet 
B  =  210  feet 
E  =  185  feet 
A  =  215  feet 

On  each  trial  subjects  were  required  to  choose  one  of  the  distances  marked  on  the  back  of  the 
card.  The  test  consisted  of  forty  cards,  the  rationale  for  the  ordering  of  the  letters  from  A  to  E  is  discussed 
by  Goetz  (1974). 

One  of  our  concerns  was  the  subjects’  estimation  strategy.  We  felt  that  in  cases  where 
subjects  were  very  uncertain  about  their  estimates,  they  may  employ  a  strategy  to  mini¬ 
mize  their  losses.  If  subjects  selected  the  most  accurate  estimate  they  received  a  score  of 
40;  however,  if  the  least  accurate  estimate  was  chosen  they  received  a  score  of  0.  Given 
that  subjects  may  be  somewhat  unsure  of  their  estimates,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
avoid  receiving  very  low  scores  simply  by  always  selecting  the  middle  distance.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  minimize  this  possibility  the  ordering  of  the  letters  and  of  the  distances  was  ran¬ 
domized.  (Appendix  A,  p.  2) 

This  task  could  conceivably  be  problematic  because  of  the  possibility  of  variability  between  trials; 
however,  since  all  the  Ss  received  the  same  order  of  stimulus  presentations  this  was  not  of  great  concern. 
The  decision  to  use  the  Goetz  task  and  system  of  scoring  then,  was  based  on  the  belief  that  although  there 
may  be  some  problems,  they  were  less  bothersome  than  those  presented  by  the  other  task  situations  previ¬ 
ously  used. 

On  a  given  trial,  after  viewing  the  post  card  and  selecting  one  of  the  five  estimated  distances,  Ss 
indicated  their  choice  by  placing  the  marker  on  the  corresponding  square.  They  were  then  handed  a  choice 
form  by  E  which  indicated  their  own  choice  and  that  of  their  partner  (disagreement  manipulation).  The  ex¬ 
perimenter  always  listed  the  S  choice  as  the  subject  had  indicated  it  but  made  sure  the  0  choice  was  in  dis¬ 
agreement,  except  for  a  few  agreement  trials  that  were  inserted  to  avoid  suspicion.  After  checking  that  their 
own  choice  had  been  recorded  correctly  and  noting  the  choice  of  their  partner  the  Ss  filed  their  choice 
form  in  the  answer  box.  Ss  were  then  verbally  informed  of  their  scores.  For  example,  on  trial  1  person  num¬ 
ber  1  scores  40  and  person  number  2  scores  20.  The  high  expectancy  S  was  provided  with  a  high  score  and 
the  low  expectancy  S  with  a  low  score.  The  scores  given  to  Ss  for  trials  1  to  20  served  to  create  the  initial 
expectations.  After  learning  of  their  scores,  the  Ss  wrote  them  on  the  score  form  for  the  particular  trial 
and  filed  the  form  in  the  answer  box  with  the  choice  form.  The  S  was  then  asked  to  write  on  the  predic¬ 
tion  form  the  score  they  expected  to  receive  and  the  score  they  expected  their  partner  to  receive  for  each 
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subsequent  trial.  When  Ss  made  their  prediction  for  each  trial  they  filed  this  in  the  prediction  box  which 
was  located  on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  This  completed  the  procedures  required  for  one  trial.  On  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  trial  Ss  were  immediately  shown  the  post  card  for  the  subsequent  trial.  There  were  20  trials 
for  the  pre-experimental  stage  and  20  for  the  experimental  stage. 


« 


APPENDIX  B 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 


This  study  concerns  how  well  individuals  can  estimate  distances.  Recent  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  some  people  are  able  to  intuitively  perceive  distances  and  to  perceive 
distant  objects  in  their  proper  perspective  where  other  people  do  not  seem  to  have  this 
ability  to  the  same  extent. 

Distance  estimation  ability  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  and  basic  ability  but  re¬ 
search  on  it  has  just  started  and  frankly,  at  this  time,  the  reasons  why  some  people  have 
this  ability,  or  more  of  it  than  others,  are  not  known.  One  of  the  interesting  things  we 
do  know  is  that  this  ability  appears  to  be  very  specific  and  is  not  related  to  specialized 
skills  the  individual  might  possess,  such  as  mathematical,  verbal  or  visual  skills.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  related  to  such  things  as  grades  in  school  or  even,  for  that  matter,  to  IQ. 
Nevertheless  distance  estimation  ability  can  be  extremely  important  as  it  can  potentially 
be  utilized  in  almost  every  type  of  activity,  particularly  in  sports  activities,  like  tennis 
and  football. 

This  study  involves  how  accurately  individuals  can  perceive  their  own  distance 
estimation  ability  and  this  ability  in  others. 

You  will  participate  in  the  study  with  another  high  school  student  and  an  im¬ 
portant  requirement  is  that  you  do  not  speak  aloud  in  the  experimental  room.  That  is, 
do  not  speak  to  each  other  or  to  the  experimenter  once  you  are  seated  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  room. 
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APPENDIX  C 


POST  INTRODUCTION  TO  STUDY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Before  we  actually  go  ahead  with  the  experimental  test,  I’d  like  you  to  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.  Please  answer  as  accurately  as  you  can  using  the  information  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Study 
which  you  have  just  read. 


1 .  What  ability  are  we  studying? 


2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  ability  we  are  studying  and  other  abilities  like  mathematical,  ver¬ 
bal  or  visual  skills? 


3.  It  is  possible  to  have  different  amounts  of  this  ability? 
Yes _  No - 


(Mark  X  to  indicate) 
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APPENDIX  D 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUBJECTS  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS 


Hello,  my  name  is _ and  this  is  my  assis¬ 
tant  -  You  have  both  read  the  Introduction  to 

Our  Study.  To  make  sure  you  understand  the  introduction,  before  we  begin  the  experi¬ 
mental  test,  will  you  please  answer  the  three  questions  on  this  form  (see  Appendix  “A” 
attached).  (Give  subjects  form.)  Just  write  your  answers  in  the  space  provided.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  are  not  to  speak  aloud.  (Wait  while  subjects  complete  form.) 

Now,  I  think  we  can  get  underway.  First  of  all  I  am  going  to  describe  the  test 
I  will  be  administering.  In  order  to  make  sure  all  of  the  students  in  the  study  receive 
exactly  the  same  instructions  I  will  read  them. 

First,  you  will  be  shown  a  post  card  like  this  one  and  given  10  seconds  to  study 
the  distance  between  the  two  objects  joined  together  by  a  straight  line.  (Show  them.) 
When  the  ten  seconds  are  up  I  will  say  “Turn  your  card  over.” 

Now,  on  the  back  of  the  card  (show  back  of  card)  there  are  five  distances, 
labelled  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  One  of  these  distances  is  the  correct  distance  between  the  two 
objects  marked  on  the  front  of  the  card.  You  will  have  ten  seconds  to  choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  When  the  ten  seconds  are  up  I  will  say,  “Indicate  your  choice.” 

Now,  suppose  you  have  both  chosen  distance  “A”,  you  will  indicate  your 
choice  by  placing  a  marker  (indicate  marker)  on  square  “A”  of  the  choice  card.  (Show 
them.) 


I  will  then  check  your  choices  (look  at  both  choices  and  record  them  on  a  choice 
form— make  a  separate  one  for  each  subject).  On  this  form  (show  form)  I  have  recorded 
your  choices.  I  then  hand  you  the  form  (give  subjects  the  form).  You  will  check  to  make 
sure  I  have  recorded  your  choice  correctly,  and  it  is  also  important  that  you  notice  what 
choice  the  other  person  has  made.  In  this  instance  you  know  the  other  person’s  choice 
is  the  same  as  your  own  but  in  the  actual  test  this  is  how  you  will  be  informed  of  your 
partner’s  choice.  When  you  have  checked  the  choice  form,  file  it  face  down  in  the  Answer 
Box.  (Show  box.)  Put  your  forms  in  that  box  now. 

When  you  have  checked  the  choice  form _ 

will  calculate  your  scores  by  checking  with  the  answer  key  and  she  will  read  aloud  the 
score  each  of  you  has  received.  The  possible  scores  you  can  get  are  40,  30,  20,  10  and  0. 
If  you  have  chosen  the  correct  distance  your  score  will  be  40,  the  next  closest  to  being 
correct  30  and  so  on.  Therefore,  if  you  have  chosen  the  distance  furthest  from  being  cor¬ 
rect  your  score  will  be  0.  For  convenience  I  will  call  you  (look  at  one  subject)  Person  One, 
and  you  (look  at  the  other  subject  (Person  Two).  Now,  suppose  in  this  instance,  distance 

“A”  is  the  correct  distance.  _ will  announce— “On  post 

card  No.  1  person  one  received  score  40,  and  person  two  received  score  40.”  Please  enter 
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these  scores  on  this  score  form  (show  form).  Now,  file  the  form  face  down  on  top  of  the 
choice  form  in  the  Answer  Box.  (Assist  subjects  if  they  require  assistance.)  Good. 

Now,  as  you  will  remember  we  are  interested  in  how  well  you  can  estimate  your 
own  ability  and  that  of  others.  Once  you  have  placed  your  score  forms  in  the  answer  box 
I  will  ask  each  of  you  to  fill  out  these  forms  (show  them)  on  which  you  will  indicate  your 
predictions  for  the  next  post  card.  These  forms  ask  what  score  you  expect  to  get  on  the 
next  post  card  and  what  score  you  expect  the  other  person  to  get,  on  the  basis  of  the 
scores  each  of  you  has  obtained  during  the  total  number  of  previous  post  cards  you  have 
estimated  distances  on.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  discover  the  extent  to  which  you  can 
recognise  your  ability.  It  is  important  for  our  study  that  you  try  to  be  as  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  making  these  predictions.  Try  to  estimate  how  well  you  actually  think  you  will 
do,  not  what  you  hope  to  do  or  what  you  think  we  expect  you  to  do  but  how  well  you 
really  think  you  will  do.  After  you  have  completed  these  prediction  forms  place  them 
face  down  in  the  Prediction  Box.  (Show  them.)  This  completes  the  procedure  for  one 
post  card  or  one  trial.  When  the  prediction  forms  have  been  filed  we  will  proceed  to  the 
next  post  card  and  begin  the  procedure  for  trial  2. 

This  procedure  will  be  followed  for  the  first  20  trials.  There  are  forty  trials  in 
all.  After  trial  20  we  will  stop  for  a  moment  to  check  the  time  and  this  will  give  you  a 
slight  break. 

During  the  actual  test  you  will  both  be  shown  the  same  post  cards.  Since  we 
only  have  one  copy  of  each  card  one  person  will  be  given  the  card  until  he  or  she  has 
made  a  choice  and  then  the  card  will  be  given  to  the  other  person.  On  the  odd  numbered 
cards  person  number  one  will  be  shown  the  card  first  and  on  the  even  numbered  cards 
person  number  two  will  be  given  the  card  first. 

It  is  important  for  our  study  that  you  try  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  both  in 
estimating  the  distances  and  in  making  your  predictions.  The  task  may  appear  very  dif¬ 
ficult  at  first,  although  some  people  seem  to  find  it  easy.  In  any  case  don’t  be  fooled  by 
this,  and  do  not  be  concerned.  We  have  found  that  Distance  Estimation  Ability  is  often 
not  a  conscious  ability.  Many  students  have  told  us  they  were  simply  guessing  but  the  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  even  when  they  thought  they  were  guessing  they  were  probably  per¬ 
ceiving  very  subtle  cues  which  enabled  them  to  judge  quite  accurately  most  of  the  time. 
So,  don’t  worry  about  any  uncertainty  you  may  have.  Concentrate  hard,  but  follow  your 
natural  impulse.  One  thing  about  this  test  is  that  the  distance  on  each  card  requires  the 
same  degree  of  ability  to  estimate.  That  is,  no  one  post  card  has  a  distance  more  difficult 
to  estimate  than  another  thus  the  task  does  not  get  more  difficult  as  it  goes  along. 

Now,  before  we  begin  the  test  we  are  going  to  have  two  practice  trials  to  make 
sure  you  understand  the  procedure.  Since  these  trials  are  to  practice  the  procedure  rather 
than  to  practice  estimating  distances  you  will  both  choose  distance  “B”  for  each  post 
card  and  you  will  proceed  as  if  each  of  you  had  actually  made  this  choice.  We  will  now 
begin  the  practice  trials. 


APPENDIX  E 


POST  TASK  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRACTICE  TRIALS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Scales  “A”  and  “B” 


Directions: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  accurately  and  honestly  as  you  can. 

(place  an  X  in  the  blank  space  above  the  word  that  best  describes  how  you  feel.  The  center  blank 
should  be  used  only  when  the  words  at  both  ends  describe  how  you  feel  equally  well.) 


‘A”  1 .  How  do  you  feel  about  your  skill  at  distance  estimation? 


Very 


Quite 

SKILLED 


Slightly 


Equal 


Slightly  Quite  Very 

UNSKILLED 


“B”  2.  How  important  to  you  is  doing  well  at  this  task? 


Very  Quite  Slightly 

IMPORTANT 


Equal 


Slightly  Quite  Very 

UNIMPORTANT 
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APPENDIX  F 


POST  TRIAL  TWENTY  QUESTIONS 


Scales  “C”  and  “D” 


Directions: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  accurately  and  honestly  as  you  can. 

(For  question  1  place  an  X  in  the  blank  space  above  the  work  that  best  describes  how  you  felt. 
The  center  blank  should  be  used  only  when  the  words  at  both  ends  describe  how  you  felt  equally 
well.  For  question  2  underline  the  word  that  indicates  how  you  feel.) 


‘C”  1.  On  trials  one  to  twenty  how  certain  were  you  that  the  answers  you  chose  were  correct? 


Very  Quite  Slightly 

CERTAIN 


Equal 


Slightly  Quite  Very 

UNCERTAIN 


“D”  2.  During  trials  one  to  twenty  how  would  you  describe  your  confidence  in  your  answers?  (under¬ 

line) 


Decreased 


Remained  the  same 


Increased 
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APPENDIX  G 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TREATMENT  GROUPS 


The  following  scenarios  were  presented  to  Ss  in  the  four  treatment  groups: 


Group  1  (where  evaluation  and  social  comparison  information  were  both  continued). 

We  will  continue  to  write  down  your  individual  answers  on  the  choice  form  and  have  you 
check  them  as  before.  Remember  to  notice  whether  your  partner’s  choice  is  in  agreement 

with  your  own  as  this  also  serves  as  a  check.  However,  in  order  to  save  time  Mrs _ 

_ and  I  will  each  calculate  the  score  for  one  of  you  and  we  will  write  your 

score  directly  on  your  score  forms.  They  will  be  given  to  you  to  note  your  score  and  you 
will  file  the  score  form  in  the  answer  box  as  usual.  Hopefully  this  will  enable  us  to  finish 
earlier.  We  will  enter  the  other  person’s  score  later  from  the  score  he/she  has  recorded  on 
the  other  form.  If  you  want  to  know  the  score  of  your  partner  and  have  time  after  the 
experiment  you  could  wait  and  we  will  advise  you. 

We  will  now  begin  trial  2 1 . 


Group  2  (where  evaluation  information  was  continued  and  social  comparison  information  was  withdrawn). 

In  order  to  save  time  we  will  not  write  down  your  individual  choices  and  have  you  check 
them  as  before.  Since  we  have  had  no  problems  and  we  all  seem  familiar  with  the  general 

procedure  I  think  we  are  alright  to  go  ahead  without  doing  this.  Mrs _ 

and  I  will  note  your  choices  and  will  each  calculate  the  score  for  one  of  you  and  write 
it  directly  on  your  score  form.  We  will  return  the  form  to  you  to  note  your  score.  You 
will  then  file  it  in  the  answer  box  as  usual.  Hopefully  this  will  save  some  time.  We  will  fill 
in  your  partner’s  score  later  from  the  recorded  score  on  his/her  form.  If  you  want  to 
know  your  partner’s  score  and  have  time  to  wait  after  the  experiment  we  could  advise 
you  then. 

We  will  now  begin  trial  2 1 . 


Group  3  (where  evaluation  information  was  withdrawn  and  social  comparison  information  was  continued). 

In  order  to  save  time  we  will  not  stop  to  calculate  your  scores  after  each  trial.  We  will  re¬ 
cord  your  choices  on  the  choice  form  and  have  you  check  them  as  before— remember  it  is 
important  for  you  to  note  if  your  partner’s  choice  is  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
your  own  as  this  also  serves  as  a  check.  After  you  have  confirmed  that  we  have  recorded 
your  choice  correctly  I  will  give  the  choice  form  to  Mrs. _ to  cal¬ 

culate  the  scores  while  we  go  on  with  the  next  trial.  You  will  be  informed  of  your  score 
at  the  end  of  the  study. 

We  will  now  begin  trial  21. 
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Group  4  (where  evaluation  and  social  comparison  information  were  both  withdrawn). 

In  order  to  save  time  Mrs. _ will  note  the  choice  of  one  of  you  and 

I  will  note  the  choice  of  the  other.  We  will  check  with  you  to  make  sure  we  have  recorded 
it  correctly  and  then  Mrs _ will  calculate  your  scores  while  we  con¬ 

tinue  with  the  next  trial.  You  will  be  advised  of  your  score  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

We  will  now  begin  trial  2 1 . 
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APPENDIX  H 


POST  EXPERIMENTAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  accurately  and  honestly  as  you  can. 

(Where  appropriate  place  an  “X”  in  the  blank  space  above  the  word  that  best  describes  your  feel¬ 
ings.  The  center  blank  should  be  used  only  when  the  words  at  both  ends  describe  how  you  feel 
equally  well.  Underline  where  applicable.) 


1 .  We  would  appreciate  any  comments  you  have  regarding  the  study.  Please  state  your  comments 
briefly  in  the  space  below.  This  might  include  how  you  enjoyed  the  study,  how  you  felt  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  and  any  general  comments  you  may  have. 


2.  How  often  would  you  say  you  and  your  partner  disagreed  on  your  choices?  (Circle) 


Very  often 


Quite  Often 


Seldom 


Never 


3.  When  you  and  your  partner  disagreed  how  often  did  you  feel  you  were  right  and  your  partner 
was  wrong?  (Circle) 


Very  Often 


Quite  Often 


Seldom 


Never 


4.  In  terms  of  distance  estimation  ability  how  would  you  rate  yourself  and  your  partner? 
SELF: 


Very 


Quite 

HIGH 


“G” 


PARTNER: 


Slightly 


Equal 


Slightly 


Quite 

LOW 


Very 


Very  Quite  Slightly 

HIGH 


Equal 


Slightly  Quite  Very 

LOW 
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5.  How  much  do  you  feel  your  performance  on  this  task  and  that  of  your  partner  was  deter¬ 
mined  by 

SELF: 

Ability _  Luck  or  Chance _  Task  Difficulty _ 

PARTNER: 

Ability _  Luck  or  Chance _  Task  Difficulty _ 

(Indicate  in  percentages-make  sure  they  add  up  to  100%  each.) 

6.  Do  you  feel  the  test  was  fair?  Yes _  No _ 

(If  NO,  explain) 


7.  How  did  you  go  about  arriving  at  the  level  of  the  predicted  scores  for  yourself  and  your  part¬ 
ner? 

Guessed _  Based  on  Previous  Scores _  Other  Means _ 

(Explain) 


8.  While  you  were  in  the  study  did  you  ever  have  doubts  about  the  information  the  researcher 
was  giving  you? 

Yes _  No _ 

(Explain) 


9.Explain  briefly  in  your  own  words  what  you  think  the  purpose  of  this  study  is. 


